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Editorial 


UNLESS you become a saint you are a failure. Readers of that: 
statement today are less startled than they would have been twenty ' 
years ago. The attitude of the man I met recently on the train. 
is not as universal as it used to be. Forced by accident into the 
diner without the Roman collar, I was engaged in conversation 
with a Catholic gentleman from Boston who subsequently asked. 
me what kind of work I did. Learning then that I was a priest. 
and a monk, he made the rather startling remark: “I kind of 
thought you were on the other side.” He sincerely believed there 
were two sides to the story of life; on one side were those (priests 
and religious) who chose to be concerned with God, and there- 
fore ought to be saints; on the other side were those who chose to 
be concerned with the world, and therefore ought not to excel in 
holiness. He actually thought that he and I should be striving after 
totally distinct goals—a deplorable fallacy entraining a whole 
caravan of disastrous results. 

We have all got to achieve the same goal—union with God. 
If we miss that, we have achieved nothing. If we do not become 
saints, we are failures. “Our only unhappiness is not to be numbered 
among the saints” (Leon Bloy). i 


The Ideal of Perfection | 
Our Lord made this so clear one day when, standing on a hill- 
side a little above the multitude, He said, “You therefore are to 
be perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect.” The words Christ 
uses in this instance are unmitigated, unlimited, and imperative. 
He is to be taken as seriously now as when He said, “This is ral 
Body, this is the chalice of my Blood.” 
This command of our Lord’s establishes the necessary goal off 
every Christian. From this moment, made unforgettable by the 
awful challenge of the God-Man, those who claim to be His 
followers will be distinguished from all other men by this that 
: 
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Jeaving behind, or at least rigorously subordinating, all other 
pursuits, they shall give themselves up to a unique quest for 
sanctity. 


It Is a Practical Ideal 


“The light that enlightens every man who comes into the world.” 
What does that mean? It means that there never was and never 
will be a man born who was not designed by God to become a 
saint. His plan for each human being is sanctity, beatitude, union 
with God in heaven, perfect vision, perfect love, perfect happiness. 
This fulfillment is beyond anything that is due to nature or imagina- 
ible by nature. “No eye has ever seen and no ear has ever heard 
the things that God has prepared for those who love him, and 
it has not even entered into the heart of man to imagine what they 
are like.” 

Why is it that men do not become saints? Not because God 
does not give them the grace to do so, but because they neglect 
he grace He gives them. “The Christian ideal has not been 
tried and found wanting. It has been found difficult and left un- 
tried” (G. K. Chesterton). In order to become saints they have 
only to desire sanctity with an efficacious desire that embraces 
he God-given means to that end. “And everyone who has this 
hope in him [ie., sanctity] makes himself holy, just as He also 
is holy” (1 Jn. 3:8). 

' God has already done His part to make this ideal the most 
practical and possible thing in the world. It is to sanctify us that 
God sent His only-begotten Son into the world: “This is the will 
of God — your sanctification.” And in establishing His Church, 
esus has made it “holy and without blemish” that it might continue 
‘he work of sanctification in souls. Moreover, He has sent the 
oly Spirit who will abide with men forever —to sanctify them. 
The sufficient reason for this enormous demand made upon us 
is given by God Himself, briefly and finally: “You shall be holy, 


iy 


because I am holy.” 


it Is a Divine Ideal 
The words of our Lord tell us also what kind of holiness we 
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are to seek. He tells us to be holy as God is holy. Is that impossible? 
Yes, impossible to attain the infinite degree of God’s holiness; but 
not impossible to share the divine holiness. And this is what we : 
are commanded, namely: to be holy in the manner that God is 
holy. The ideal placed before every man is not the holiness of 
the saints or angels; it is divine holiness. And we are all bound — 
by the very fact that we are Christian to seek after this kind of 
perfection. 


How to Become Perfect 

The paradox of Christianity is that perfection comes when it 
is not directly sought. It is a by-product of our zeal for God's” 
honor and glory. The purpose of all life is to give glory to God. 
The tree that grows in Brooklyn, as well as the one by your 
window, gives glory to God. How? By being a tree. A dog gives” 
glory to God by being as doggy as possible. A cat gives glory to” 
God by being catty. We give glory to God by being as human 
as possible. | 

Now what is it that so sharply distinguishes us from all the 
other animals? It is our ability to know and to love. And what is it _ 
that makes us just a little less than the angels? Our ability to know - 
and love God. This is what humanizes as it elevates us. We are 
not completely human until we are partly divine. And it is by 
our knowledge and love that we not only give glory to God, but 
also share His divine life. 

If we are not saints now, it is only because we are not human 
enough. We shall become more human as we get to know God 
better and love Him more. When we become human enough, 
whole men, then we shall be saints. It is all a simple process of 
fulfilling the purpose of life. “The measure and test of all morality 
and all holiness is the inward surrender and complete orientation _ 
of the soul to God. Where there is no such orientation and a man 
finds his end in himself, even in his spiritual self, there his fairest 
virtues are vices rather than virtues.” 

I am so glad St. Augustine said that. 


FATHER WILLIAM OF THE INFANT Jesus, O.C.D. 


re is hardly a form of art that Don Luigi Sturzo, an Italian priest, 
not used with unusual mastery. He has written music, plays, poetry; 
has founded newspapers and political parties; he is the author of 
h outstanding books as Politics and Morality and Church and State. 


he Spiritual Life 
f the Average Man 


Don Luigi Sturzo 


It is one of the most interesting spiritual experi- 
ences that he who advances most along the way 
of perfection considers himself most imperfect. 


T. PAUL, at the end of the second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
xhorts them: “In conclusion, brethren, rejoice, be perfect, be 
mforted, be of the same mind, be at peace; and the God 
peace and love will be with you.” These same words can be 
irected not only to the Christians of Corinth but to all Christians, 
summing up in a few words what the spiritual life of each of 
us should be. 

To understand this well, it is necessary to dispel certain inaccurate 
ideas which find ready acceptance among Christians, concerning 
the problems of spiritual life. In the first place, there is a pre- 
stablished and commonly accepted type of classification whereby 
the devout persons, those who spend some time in pious reading 
and go to church often, are distinguished from others tied down 
all week to business, family, and worldly affairs — with the sole 
exception of Sunday Mass. For the latter, to speak of spiritual life 
seems an exaggeration or a pretense. They do not have time for 
it; the others, the first-mentioned group, who have the time (or 
find it with little inconvenience ), are the exceptions, the few. 
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Nothing could be further from the truth. “Be perfected,” Jesus: 
Christ said to all, just as He called all to follow Him. St. Paul. 
repeats the same words: “Be perfected,” even to those most busied . 
with professional and family affairs; in the same way it should be. 
said to all men to be, in their social relations, truthful, kind, 
compassionate, and so forth. . 

The “static” meaning which dictionaries or common usage ascribes 
to the word “perfect” (as a completed thing, without defects, 
possessing all essential qualities) should not give rise to the belief 
that it is impossible to carry out this command. As a matter of 
fact, all of us are spiritually incomplete, imperfect, and, certainly, 


sinners. Even the saints looked upon themselves as the worst 


sinners. The perfection to which God calls us is complete on one 
side — His side — and from the human side it is not absolute but 
relative and always progressive, so that there may be an indefinite _ 
number of degrees of perfection. ; 

It is peculiar to spiritual life that in it one does not make a 
departure from imperfection to arrive at perfection, as though it 
were a natural transition involving acts of one’s own will; but one 
sets out from a God-given perfection, sanctifying grace, and with 
this and the subsequent helps of God, may proceed along the 
road to perfection. The call of Christ is to the life of grace; when 
we have grace we are perfect, in the spiritual sense, although with 
all the imperfections to which our passions and natural tendencies” 
daily bring us. 

Considered from one aspect, such perfection is complete. Through 
grace we are sons of God and co-sharers in the inheritance of 


the kingdom; from another aspect it is not, so that it becomes 
our duty to guard this grace, to place no obstacles in the path 


of that which will produce in us the fruits of spiritual life, and 


to seek its increase with all the means which God has put at 


the disposal of His Church and of each of us. 

Thus those persons obliged to busy themselves every day with 
family, with business, with pressing duties, if they have been 
given sanctifying grace and if they guard it from all dangers 
whereby they might lose it, are already perfect in a sense, accord- 
ing to the command of St. Paul, “Be perfected” (that is, sanctified 
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by grace); they cannot escape the obligation of perfecting them- 
elves still further, that is of following the impulses of grace and, 
above all, of recovering it in the event that they shall have lost it 
hrough mortal sin. 

The critical point in their spiritual life rests in the fact that, 
being themselves too given over to worldly activities, they do not 
find time to care for the spirit. Worldly attractions become always 
more and more impelling, and spiritual resistance weakens. In such 
a state, it will become difficult for them to preserve sanctify- 
ing grace, and after lapses into sin, it will even be difficult to 
return to the state of grace time after time when the lapses become 
frequent and perhaps more serious. 

__ It is necessary, therefore, to keep firmly in mind that perfection 
begins and completes itself with the acquisition, the preservation, 
and the increase of sanctifying grace; that all the works performed 
through our energies are worthless if they are not rendered super- 
matural by grace, if they are not sustained and reinforced by grace, 
developed and augmented by grace. All of us can and are obliged 
o live the life of grace, and through that life to begin, advance, 
and complete our perfection according to the measure which God 
thas decreed for each of us. . 


Know Yourself and Use Your Time 

It is one of the most interesting spiritual experiences’ that he 
who advances most along the way of perfection considers himself 
imost imperfect, while he who stands outside the way of perfection 
does not recognize his own imperfection and is likely to become, 
fin the end, like the Pharisee of the parable who thanked God that 
he was not “like the rest of men — robbers, dishonest, adulterers.” 
[The saints, on the other hand, considered themselves the greatest 
sinners because they understood the seriousness of sin, the infinity 
of the gift of grace, the danger of losing it. 

We have all received talents (some more, some less) from the 
and of God, and we should bring them to fruitfulness, as we are 
told in the Gospel. The talents are the graces which make us 
debtors of God, the fruits are the growing in virtue and in grace. 
(hus sanctifying grace (fundamental perfection), bestowed on us 
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with Baptism and renewed with penance and the confession of 
sin, follows the point of departure along the way toward supreme 
perfection, which is the vision of God. 

This is a road which is alike for all; there are no Christians 
who can escape this road without renouncing grace. It is the law 
of progress imposed upon all when our Lord said: “No one, having 
put his hand to the plow and looking back, is fit for the kingdom 
of God.” | 

Here are other objections which are raised by many: they are’ 
so full of defects; mere will is not sufficient; worldly worries, con- 
cern over their own welfare and that of their families consume 
all their energies; they lack the time to think of God as they | 
ought — time in a very real sense is continually hurrying by. | 

These certainly have never recognized a fact which is psychologi- 
cally confirmed and incontrovertible, that the less we think of 
the things of the spirit, the less time we have for them; on the 
other hand, the more time we devote to thinking of them the 
more time we find at our disposal. The problem is not of time, 
which after all, is governed by each of us even in a life most 
crowded with business and other undertakings. To think of God 
while working and exerting oneself is a thing toward which all 
devout persons strive; the problem is that of the habitual state 
of our soul and its inclinations. 

It is true that the inner life, even that which is merely in-| 
tellectual and speculative, has lost many of its most attractive 
qualities in so systematized a world as that of today. To divert. 
us it is sufficient that we have the radio at our elbow, so that 
at every hour of the day someone speaks to us, sings to us, 
reminds us of the things of the outer world which are always. 
pressing upon us; the fault is not that of the radio; the fault 
is ours, that we do not use the radio with greater discretion. More- 
over, he who finds a moment to reflect upon himself, discovers an _ 
insatiable void and a need for silence which serve as a reminder. 
of a higher reality. i 

The idea which many have that the defects and sins which are 
interwoven into all our days are a sign that perfection is not a 
business of ours, is an error which must be overcome at the start, 
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Defects, sins (venial as well as mortal) should humble us and strip 
of all self-sufficiency, but they should spur us on to search out 
some of the helps of God and there take nourishment (such as 
frequent reception of the sacraments of penance and Holy Com- 
munion, prayer, mortification) — helps which God has given us 
for the restoration and increase of grace. 

We must be convinced that the call to perfection is the call to 
eceive sanctifying grace, to preserve it, and to make it grow. The 
Christian who is careful always to hold firmly to this truth, even 
in the midst of defects and sins, into which through weakness he 
can and will, in fact, fall, is already on the road to perfection. 


ot Not Your Heart Be Troubled 


_ A person once told me—who was, in substance, like that 
young man who, according to St. Mark, said to Jesus: “Master, all 
these I have kept ever since I was a child” — that he had never 
made any progress in virtue; always impatient, too talkative, some- 
what envious, always tempted to impurity; he was discouraged 
lat having passed so many years without ever having achieved 
perfection. ae 

| Such a state of soul, if coupled with trouble and a lack of con- 
fidence in God for one’s own future does not come from the 
ood spirit but from the evil spirit; if it is only an act of humility 
o help us go ahead, then it comes from the good spirit. 

If we feel the defects of our daily life (even grave temptations), 
he difficulties which beset us in our struggle against the world’s 
attractions, as a weight, experiencing displeasure of disgust, re- 
jecting their invitations, feeling remorse for occasional lapses, this 
is a sign that the spiritual life is truly lived. Those who are in 
such a plight are not without responsibility for it, but they can 
profit from it if the strong point is always the determination to 
prevent the loss of that grace which marks our friendship with God. 
St. Paul says: “Now we know that for those who love God all 
things work together unto good for those who, according to his 
purpose, are saints through his call.” Here the word “saints” means 
separated from others and consecrated to God. All who are baptized 
land in the state of grace are sanctified and dedicated to God; for 
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these “all things work together unto good.” The trials of life are for 
these (the saints) looked upon as good, for the others (the world- 
lings) they are as evil. Not alone the trials of life but all things 
have this effect, even grace, even Jesus Christ Himself, who is for 
some “for the fall,” and for others “for the rise,” as Simeon said 
in his prophecy: “This child is destined for the fall and for the rise 
of many in Israel and for a sign that shall be contradicted.” 


“You Are Sons of God... Rejoice” 


In order that all Christians should really hear the urgent call to’ 
perfection, it is necessary that there be a readjustment and a cor- 
rection of the educational and environmental trend which leads” 
them to religious indifference. This cannot be combated, in most 
cases, either through the accentuation of denominationalism or 
ecclesiasticism which leads to the fanaticism of a sect, or with the 
fostering of a constant timidity — almost dread — of God, so as to” 
make mercy an incomprehensible thing. 

The most effective orientation is that of the love of God; binding 
everything to the idea and the effectiveness of the love of God; 
making each of us from his youth, feel confronted by this loving 
and merciful Father. The first fear which should move us is that of 
offending a God who loves us; of violating the law of love; so that 
we should come to look upon a return to God as a reconciliation” 
between Father and son. The idea of sonship should be pre-eminent — 
in all our relations with God. That idea should serve always to_ 
sustain us on our journey. St. Paul, in the text already cited, places 
first “rejoice,” then “be perfected,” and finally, “be comforted.” The 
joy of being sons of God, Christians, in a state of grace, should so 
flood the soul that we should be moved constantly to give thanks 
to our heavenly Father. 

This joyfulness will spur us on to keep the commandments, as 
the psalmist says: “I have run the way of thy commandments when 
thou didst enlarge my heart.” He who has his heart closed to 
heavenly thoughts cannot walk the way of the divine command- | 
ments, which is a hard way; but he can who loves, who has his 
heart filled with love, who responds to this impulse. And if in our 
difficulties we have delays, trials, and falls, St. Paul further urges | 
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us, “be comforted,” strengthened by the spirit of love which will 
sustain us. If this sense of love were instilled. in boys and girls, so 
as to create in them a stable way of life, there would be fewer 
defections, even apostasies, not only in their spiritual practice but 
in their faith itself. 

_ This love expresses itself in two fields: observance of the com- 
mandments and love of our neighbor. I turn to the second, because 
it seems to me to be less stressed in the education of our times, in 
hich the “joy of living” and of “making a way” develops personal 
goism in an excessive degree. St. John says in his first Epistle: 
“No one has ever seen God. If we love one another, God abides in 
us and his love is perfected in us.” 


“Tove One Another’ 


It is possible today to educate Christian youth in the practice of 
eciprocal love, not only negatively (in the sense of not hating or 
envying) but positively (in the sense of doing good, of making 
for others material and spiritual sacrifices, of exercising themselves 
in charity). 

_ An organization sprung from psychologically and _ religiously 
ound character was the Society of St. Vincent de Paul for render- 
ing aid to the sick of the parishes. Frederick Ozanam founded it 
or the purpose of bringing Parisian university youth of a century 
ago to the practical exercise of charity and thus, at the same time 
ough the effects of such an exercise, to preserve their religious 
faith and their purity from evil influences. How many young men 
have been so educated by these Societies throughout the world God 
alone knows; He will in due measure reward His good and faithful 
ervant. But, alas! in no small number of parishes the St. Vincent 
de Paul Societies are no longer in the hands of students and young 
en, who have deserted them. 

In Italy, Count Mario Fani, another servant of God, founded, in 
(1867, the Catholic youth clubs which had the motto: “Prayer, 
action, sacrifices,’ spurring youth to apostolic activity in their 
schools, in their working plants, and on their farms. This work, 
still alive and flourishing, has saved millions of young Italians from 
apostasy, from indifferentism, and from corruption. Future genera- 
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tions will see some of them on the altars, declared saints. In 
Belgium and in France, in more recent years, Jocism (The Young 
Christian Worker Movement) has become widespread —a move- 
ment which already made its appearance in America, everywhere 
awakening religious enthusiasm, devotional fervor, and a sense of 
apostolate for the preservation from the bad habits and vices 
which are insidiously instilled in young workers in their working 
milieu; there seems to be reviving in our times the popular zeal 
of the Third Orders of the Middle Ages. . 


Spiritual Life Should Grow in Family Life and 
Should Be That Simple : ) 
Today the family is menaced from all sides; it often lacks that 
carrying on of custom, harmony based on mutual forbearance, 
intense spirituality, which was always the great Christian tradition. 
It is necessary to restore the true meaning of the family, through 
the auxiliary means of the school, of Catholic Action, of Jocism, of . 
the St. Vincent de Paul Societies—in a word, through practical 
education in charity, which develops at the same time the spirit of 
apostolate and of piety. 
These final observations will raise a point of spiritual methodology 
which is very controversial but which can have a bearing on the 
problem studied here. We usually classify the way of perfection, 
through theoretical analyses and practical direction, in three ways: 
that of the beginners (the purgative way), that of the experienced . 
(the illuminative way), that of the perfected (the unitive way). It 
is necessary, however, to realize that such categories, whether specu- 
lative or pedagogical, are in no way identical with the living reality 
of each soul. There are beginners who proceed swiftly along the 
way, experienced souls who stand still, and perfect souls who turn” 
back. We find some contemplatives who have many faults of daily 
life, while others who, indeed, seem more virtuous (through tem- | 
perament or through having so schooled themselves) who have 
in reality not gone beyond the stage of the purgative life. I make 
note of this so that we may avoid cluttering the way of perfection 


1See “Lay Saints in Modern Italy,” b soi F 
tember, 1948, m Italy,” by Luigi Sturzo in The Catholic World, Sep- i 
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with inaccurate ideas and, above all, so that the difficulties of the 
way of perfection will not be exaggerated to the point of creating 
the belief that for the majority of Christians it is a long and burden- 
some thing, to be abandoned only to the chosen few. 

Another obstacle is placed in the way of the Christian when one 
persists, without any sound reason, in the scholastic distinction 
between asceticism and mysticism, as two ways of spiritual life — 
the first for the ordinary devout person and the second for the 
privileged. In their inner reality these are neither two methods 
nor two different stages of spiritual life so that one is suited, accord- 
_ing to circumstances, to one group or the other. Spiritual life has 
for its foundation, for its intimate growth, for its essence, sanctifying 
grace. All spiritual life is mystical, in the broad sense of the word. 
It is necessary to hold firmly to this point, because there is no 
moment in that spiritual life vivified by grace when the Triune 
God does not dwell within the soul: “We will come to him and 
make our abode with him.” Asceticism (that is, the exercise of 
virtue and the mortification of the senses) either is achieved 
through the inspiration of grace, and with the help of grace and 
in the spirit of grace (and in that case it is called mystical) or it 
remains a purely human exercise and can be the motive of vanity. 
The other point to be cleared up is that the so-called mystical 
_ gifts which God grants to certain privileged creatures (ad utili- 
_tatem, as St. Paul says) do not constitute a grade of perfection and 
are never part of the call to perfection which God makes to each 
- of us. They are free gifts of God, to some so, and to others so. The 
call to higher things, to more perfect moments, should not be turned 
into a false excitement or an imprudent leap (for this reason there 
is the necessity of spiritual direction) nor should they be denied 
any Christian. Who believed that the little Bernadette was pre- 
pared to receive the visions of the Immaculate Virgin? And how 
many have not sensed the perfume of charity in humble and pious 
souls, dedicated completely to household tasks, who often become 
the angels of simple working and peasant families? How many 
gifts of God are there which we do not know? 


Mr. Breig of the Universe Bulletin, Cleveland's Catholic weekly, and 
author of books like Under My Hat, tries deftly to make the business of 
sanctity as personal, concrete, and ordinary as possible. 


St. Joe Smith 


Joseph A. Breig 


A LOT of people, when they read the life of a saint, make the 
mistake of throwing up their hands. They decide that holiness is 


for the exceptional person; and that since they aren't exceptional, . 
holiness isn’t for them. That’s all wrong. Holiness is not for excep- 


tional folk. Exceptional holiness is for exceptional folk. And very 
few people are exceptional. That's why we call them exceptional — 
because they're exceptions; because there aren't very many of them. 


The vast majority of us are what you might call average. And © 
that’s the way it ought to be. If too many of us were exceptional, — 
the ordinary necessary work of the world would never get done. But — 
the fact that we are average doesn’t mean that we shouldn’t be © 


holy. Quite the contrary. Holiness is everybody's business. Holiness 


is everybody's primary business. And holiness ought to be the least — 


exceptional thing in the world. Holiness is the normal condition of — 


every human being. Unholiness is abnormal; unholiness is inhuman. 


Holiness is as practical as potatoes. Holiness for a human being — 
is as human as it is divine. To be holy is to be truly human; and ~ 


not to be holy is to be, to the extent of the unholiness, nonhuman. 
Only by being rightly holy can anybody be rightly human. We 
human beings were made for holiness. God designed us for holiness 
exactly as a watchmaker designs a watch to keep time. A watch 
that loses five minutes a day is, by five minutes a day, an unwatchly 
watch. And a human being who sins once a day is, by one sin a day, 
an unmanly man or an unwomanly woman — an unhuman human. 
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Holiness is the right state, the proper state, the human state for 
human beings. Holiness is what makes our humanity what it ought 
to be. It puts humanity in tune with all reality. A holy person is 
happy because he fits; an unholy person is unhappy, or less happy, 
to the extent that he doesn’t fit, and is rubbed raw by reality at one 
point or another. Sin is like a shoe that pinches. It is like a cinder 
in the eye. Unholiness is uncomfortable and painful. Unholiness is 
inefficient. It is like getting on the wrong road or the wrong train; 
jit is like burning the roast, or like sand in the bearings of a delicate 
machine. Holiness heads us where we are going; it fits us in where 
‘we belong. Unholiness turns us aside, and gets us out of our 
‘proper place. 

Holiness is a businesslike thing. It is not emotionalism. It is not 
-Sensationalism. It is not sentimentalism. It is not a thing of starry 
eyes and bated breath. It is not even “spiritual” in the sense in 
which that word is misunderstood nowadays, as if being spiritual 
‘meant being somehow set apart from reality. Holiness is sensible; 
unholiness is senseless. Sin is preposterous. God’s commandments 
are not something imposed from outside. They are a condensed 
statement of what is good for a human being; what will make a 
human being efficient; what, in short, will make a man or a woman 
successful. In their negative aspect, they are careful warnings, from 
‘the Eternal Father who loves His creatures, against the things that 
will make human beings unsuccessful. The Ten Commandments are 
ten cautions against failure. A golf professional tells his pupil to 
keep his eye on the ball if he wants to be a successful golfer. God 
tells us not to lie or steal if we want to be successful human beings. 

All this being so, it is obvious that everybody ought to be holy, 
and that not to be holy is to be silly. Not to be holy is to mess 
everything up. A man who is not holy is as unfair to himself as is 
an incompetent surgeon to his patients. An unholy man ought to 
picket himself. He ought to sue himself. He’s cheating himself. He 
has no right not to be holy. He is wronging himself, and wronging 
God, and wronging his fellow men. 

If we may speak of God complaining, it isn’t only God who has a 
legitimate complaint against a man or woman who isn’t saintly. 
The whole human race has a legitimate complaint. And the man 
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himself has a complaint against himself. If he isn’t good, he’s failing — 
everybody, including himself. 

Simply nobody has any right to be anything but good. Being 
good is what existence is all about. Not being good is like being 
boorish in a home where you are a guest; it is like driving a car 
recklessly; it is like any kind of stupid and ill-mannered behavior 
you want to mention. . 

The whole human race has a right to demand that you and I 
be saints. To demand that is simply to demand that we do our duty. 
The world needs the particular kind of saints that you and I— and 
everybody else—can be. Humanity is cheated when anybody — 
declines to be the saint that he ought to be. Saintliness is our busi- 
ness, and there’s no getting away from that. The trouble is that a lot 
of people think they can’t be saints; and even if they think they — 
might, they don’t know how to go about it. Someone might read the 
life of a saint, and will give up right off the bat, because he imagines © 
that in order to be a saint, he would have to do the things that — 
particular saint did. That’s nonsense. Those things already have © 
been done. That saint already has made himself the kind of saint 
that he was made to be. You and I weren’t made to be that saint. — 
‘No two people ever were made to be exactly the same kind of © 
saint. If you are Joe Smith, you weren’t made to be St. Thomas — 
Aquinas. You were made to be St. Joe Smith. And if you're Susie 
Smith, you weren't made to be St. Therese of Lisieux. You were 
made to be St. Susie Smith of, say, Peoria, Illinois — if that’s where 
you live. 

It’s very important to get firmly in mind the fact that you ought i 
to be the saint you were made to be; that God designed you to be _ 
that saint; that He will put you in circumstances in which you can — 
be that saint; that His graces will be provided for that purpose, and — 
that if only you will be the saint you were intended to be, you 
will be as happy as a lark and everything will be all right, 
because you'll fit in. 

I don't mean that it will all be downhill going — coasting. Nothing 
worth the doing is done by coasting; and what’s the sense in doing 
anything that isn’t worth doing? And I do think that people ought 
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to realize that being holy is not really as difficult as most folk seem 
to imagine. The fact is that unholiness is the thing that gets us into 
real difficulties. You can have some temporary fun doing wrong 
things, but the pleasures are as fleeting as the wings of dragonflies. 
Not only are they fleeting, but they are untrustworthy, too. They 
deceive you and then turn on you; they sour; they become 
bitter in your mind and heart. Sinful pleasures are the falsest friends 
in the world; they're just no good. 

Summing up, then, the facts are these: you were made for holi- 

ness, not for unholiness. Holiness is the right human condition. You 
have no right not to be holy; you owe it to God, to your neighbor, 
and to yourself to be good. Being good is not as hard as it’s cracked 
up to be. There is a certain kind of saint which only you can be. 
If you don’t become that saint, you are cheating the world of some- 
thing the world needs and has a right to have. So your important 
business, the thing to which you ought to put your mind and your 
will, is to be holy. 

All right, then, youre going to be St. Joe Smith. You're going to 
get at it. What's the procedure? It really shouldn't be necessary to 
answer that question. As likely as not, you know as well as anybody 

“what to do. But let’s just review some everyday facts. 
The ordinary, the most accessible, the richest, and the swiftest 
‘ sources of holiness are the Mass and the Sacraments. So Joe Smith 
will frequent the Mass and the Sacraments. 

He will, of course, take advantage of other opportunities — the 

" sacramentals, spiritual reading and guidance, prayer — especially 
the Rosary — and so on. 

And Joe Smith will do his duty. 

That, after all, is the essence of holiness — doing your duty, day 
in and day out, humbly and cheerfully, for love of God and 
neighbor. 

What your duties may be doesn’t really matter. A man can 
become a saint as a father or as a bachelor; as a physician or a 

telephone lineman; as a butcher, baker, or candlestick maker. 
_ Everyone’s. first duty is to sanctify himself or herself — that is, to 
_ live in the state of grace; to make oneself an instrument through 
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which Christ can work. Then, being sanctified, a fellow ought to 
put his mind to the work of sanctifying his surroundings insofar 
as possible. 

No matter what you are, you're terribly important. The Popes 
have called upon us to restore all things in Christ, to bring about a 
great spiritual renewal of the whole world. That means that there 
_ must be saints everywhere, sanctifying all kinds of surroundings. 
There is one set of surroundings which you and you alone can 
sanctify; nobody else can do it. And that's your job; that’s part 
of your duty. ) 

Now you shouldn’t go about this business in a rush, elbowing — 
people right and left. You shouldn't start preaching and criticiz- 
ing. You should be wise and prudent and patient about your 
apostolic work. You should confine yourself mostly to giving a good — 
example, and preparing to be ready to make the most of oppor- 
tunities to say the right word or to do the right thing that will bring © 
somebody else into God’s friendship. . 

You can do all kinds of harm if you aren’t humble and inconspicu- 
ous about this. Don’t throw your weight around. Don’t start nagging — 
people. Don’t lose your balance and your sense of humor. Easy — 
does it. Be a good friend; be the kind of person that folk naturally 
turn to when they need help. Never fear; in God’s good time you'll 
find them turning to you, and therefore turning toward God. | 

And don’t go around longing for the spectacular or the sensa- 
tional. Don’t sigh for visions or ecstasies or anything of that sort. 
Be the kind of saint God wants you to be; don’t try to be the kind 
that will attract a lot of attention so that you can admire yourself. 
That's not the way toward sanctity, but the way toward pride. 

God alone knows precisely the kind of saint you ought to be; 
let Him decide. Learn to wait for God; Hell act when the right | 
time comes. And as likely as not, He'll teach you how much He 
values obscure, unsung goodness. Very probably He'll want you 
to be a saint known only to Himself; and that ought to be good 
enough for anybody. 

I myself am rather partial to one book of guidance — St. Louis 
de Montfort’s True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. I like it because 
with one wonderful stroke it eliminates all kinds of pitfalls and ob- 
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_ Stacles arising from our tendency toward pride and possessiveness. 
St. Louis’ suggestion is that we give everything we own — our- 
selves, our property, our merits, our prayers, our spiritual and 
material goods — to our Lady, and leave it entirely to her to dis- 
tribute them in accordance with the will of God. 
__ This, I think, is a magnificent idea because it gets self out of 
the picture in a hurry. It hands everything over to Mary, and leaves 
us free to go ahead without the everlasting danger of selfishness 
entering in and spoiling things. 
And, of course, it enlists Mary in a special way in our spiritual 
formation; and she, after all, is the Mediatrix of all grace. 
But at this point, I am expressing a personal preference. As I 
have said, it is everybody’s business to be the special kind of saint 
he was made to be. And there is one best way for each of us. 
The important thing is to realize firmly that holiness is our 
business, that to be successful as men and women we've simply 
‘got to be holy, and then to get at it. We may be infallibly sure 
that God will see us through if we keep working away at it; and 
in the end we'll discover that it was an experience we wouldn’t 
trade for the whole universe. 


= a od 


It is an error, or rather a heresy, to say that devotion is incompatible 
with the life of a soldier, a tradesman, a prince, or a married woman. It 
_is true, Philothea, that a devotion purely contemplative, monastical, and 
‘ religious, cannot be exercised in those vocations; but, besides these three 

kinds of devotion, there are several others proper to conduct to perfec- 
tion those who live in the secular state. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
David, Job, Tobias, Sarah, Rebecca, and Judith, bear witness of this 
in the Old Testament; and in the New, St. Joseph, Lydia, and St. Crispin, 
practised perfect devotion in their shops; St. Ann, St. Martha, St. Monica, 
Aquila, Priscilla, in their families; Cornelius, St. Sebastian, St. Maurice, 
in the army; Constantine, Helena, St. Lewis, Blessed Amedaeus, and St. 
Edward, on the throne. Nay, it has happened that many have lost per- 
fection in the desert who had preserved it in the world, which seems so 


: 
‘little favorable to perfection. . . . Wheresoever, then, we are, we may, 


_and should, aspire to a perfect life. 
— St. Francis de Sales in Introduction to a Devout Life, Ch. 8 


Author of books that are legion and much read, teacher of Harvard 
students long graduated, Mr. Sargent was asked to describe what a New 
England saint might be like. It is interesting to see how a mar’s locale 
colors his life and character, particularly if that man is a saint. We shall 
dip into the West later on. Have you any ideas? 


Our New England Environment 


Daniel Sargent — 


A WISE Arab of the twelfth century A.D. stated that in Europe, 
north of Toulouse, there could be no philosophy, for the air was 
too cold. More than one wise European of the nineteenth century 


stated there could never be any contemplation in the United States — 


of North America, for there is too much activity there. Both these 
errors come to my mind when I am asked to write on the influence 
of our New England environment on our New England spirituality. 
Who can see so deeply into a man as to perceive what effect that 


which comes into him through his senses has on the words and — 
deeds that spring from him? And, more than that, when we speak | 
as Christians of spiritual life we have God’s grace to consider. Who | 


can pretend to look into heaven? 


Yet, saints do not grow in a vacuum. They have all had their © 
surroundings, and their surroundings have colored their spirituality. — 
When we look back at a St. Ephrem we quite rightly say: “This — 


man could have come only out of Syria.” St. Francis de Sales cer- 


tainly had the mark of France upon him. We refer to his chief — 


quality by the French word douceur, for the quality was so French 
that there is no word in any other language to apply to it. And, 


if we ever do have a canonized saint, born and bred in New © 


England, writers that comment on him after his canonization will 
say that he was the kind of saint that anyone would have expected 
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‘out of that region. He will have the rocks of our soil in him, and 
our flowers, and qualities so proper to New England that only in 
New England shall we have names for them. . 

How shall we, ahead of time, describe him? He shall be active, 
but it will not be so much the brisk New England air that will 
-have made him so, or our industrialism, as our New England 
respect for activity, our cult of it that sets it on a pedestal, in other 
words, our activism. We are not more active than other people have 
been or are, but we extol activity in our popular sayings more 
than any people ever have done, and more even than our neighbors 
ido today in other parts of the United States. Our folklore tells us 
to be practical, “Do things and you will get places.” A New 
Englander has to breathe the atmosphere of such sayings. Our saint 
will have to be active in order to be of us. He will be busy, not for 
'the sake of gaining money, but of giving glory to God. 

Then he will be contemplative. This sounds absurd, for how can 
an active man be contemplative, and what invitation does our New 
England give a man to practice contemplation? The word scarcely 
‘exists for us except in spiritual books, and the newspapers would 
not know how to spell it. But an active man can be contemplative. 
St. Teresa of Avila was both active and practical in her activity. As 
‘for the invitation to contemplation, it comes to us from a source 
‘which we do not always consider a source for such a thing: our 
desire for independence. By a strange paradox there exists in New 
England a habit of revolt against our New England activism. The 
‘typical New Englander will not be enslaved by activity. He has 
.a castle of privacy in which he retires to be free. Emerson, one of 
us, merely carried this sense of personality to an extreme when he 
:said, on being asked what he would do if the whole world were 
idestroyed, that he would get along very well by himself. What do 
‘we in this castle except contemplate? Emerson contemplated him- 
-self in it. The saint will use it to contemplate God, to be alone 
‘with the Trinity, one God. 

But how fantastic it is to be thus precise in describing our saint! 
‘Before I have finished painting the last details of him, a New 
England saint may have appeared who bears no resemblance to 
‘the man whom I describe. He may be a Christian Thoreau living 
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in a cave of Mount Washington, completely inactive. Or he may be 
an American St. Philip Neri, not aloof in a castle at all, but expan- 
sive, sociable, and even hilarious. In either case writers will detect 
that he was completely a New Englander. 

Does this mean that we can predict nothing of our New 
England saint; that we shall recognize him as a New Englander only 
after he has appeared, and shall call him a New Englander only 
because he came into existence in New England, and made New 
Englanders after him — we hope —more like himself? Is there no 
regional color which he will have to have? . 

I believe there is. It is our needs that give us our saints. We in 
New England have two chief perils: activism and self-sufficiency. _ 
Our New England saint will be colored by the fact that he has 
battled with both perils, to save us from them. In being touched 
by them, in reacting to them, he may take this or that individual 
way, but no matter what way he may take, he will bear the mark ~ 
of having loved us, and of having appreciated the good in us, and ~ 
of having battled for us in our particular predicament. He will be 
recognizable as a New Englander by the wounds he has received, © 
and by the New England arms which he has found at hand with 
which to fight his battles. 

Whatever path he may take by individual temperament or 
private ordeal, let us have this New England saint. Our ways of 
life are in danger of being de-Christianized. We need him for our — 
New England needs, and need him soon. We need him of us, from — 
us, for us. Pray that we shall have him, and have him soon, to 
put what is good in us in its right place, to see what is good in 
us, and give to that good a leaven. Pray that he come—a New — 
England St. Elias — and that he bring after him a New England | 
St. Eliseus. 


Four New England Maxims: 


EAT IT UP — WEAR IT OUT — MAKE IT DO — 
DO WITHOUT 


4 


A Jesuit of Weston College, a priest, a man with enough experience to 
test and toughen his knowledge, Thomas M. Garrett handles the question 
Of spiritual direction for the laity with refreshing adroitness. Other work 
of Father Garrett's has appeared in the Queen’s Work, Action Now, 
Social Order, and the American Ecclesiastical Review. 


The Why of Spiritual 
Direction for the Laity 
Father Thomas M. Garrett, S.J. 


SPIRITUAL direction is a real need. No one denies the statement 
and the masters of the spiritual life insist on it with dogmatic 
vehemence. For all the agreement on this subject, both beginner 
and veteran in the spiritual life, religious as well as layman, tend 
‘to forget this basic truth. In one way this is not surprising. The 
necessarily brief advice parceled out in the confessional, the diffi- 
‘eulty of finding a director, and the wealth of spiritual books set 
up, confirm, and bolster the tendency to make the try without 
advice. 

For Americans and for the laity in particular, the temptation 
to go it alone is particularly great. The self-reliance of Americans, 
their proverbial “do it yourself” mentality and exaggerated faith in 
mechanical systems, and the five easy steps to this or that, all 
lay down a very solid foundation for the temptation. Add to this 
the simplified optimism of many spiritual books in English and 
you have an atmosphere which can lull the soul into false and 
dangerous self-confidence. In time the atmosphere becomes a nor- 
‘mal condition of existence, and the resultant attitude either halts or 
‘slows down progress in the spiritual life. 

_ The many who have fallen victim to this self-reliance need only 
listen to St. Teresa to understand the perilous and frustrating state 
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into which they have fallen. Teresa, whose wisdom is always salted 
with common sense, has described in anguished terms the harm 
she suffered from the lack of direction, as well as from the evils 
of poor guidance. At the same time she proclaims her debt to 
good and holy directors. St. Ignatius, another master and mystic, 
warns that if one is a fool to undertake secular business without 
advice, the same is far truer in the spiritual life where the dangers 
are all the greater. These two merely sum up the common theme 
of the saints and mystics. Granted that their souls were moved by 
the hand of God and their lives guided by special help from the 
Holy Spirit, they continued to seek for the necessary external means 
which God places at man’s disposal. 


Whatever one may think of the argument from authority, there 


is no escaping the long sad lessons of practical experience. For the 
individual, the spiritual life is a journey of an unknown self on 


an unknown path. Difficult as the path itself may be, it is the 


vastness of each man’s ignorance of himself that calls for and 
demands guidance. 


The Truth About Yourself 


“Know thyself” has been a war cry for pagan and Christian alike. 
The mystery of man, of the person, has provoked and intrigued 


theologian, philosopher, mystic, poet, and biologist. The command — 


“Know thyself” has been and is a real challenge but for no one 
more than for the soul that seeks perfection. Unfortunately, the 


need and desire for self-knowledge are not easily fulfilled. Man 
cannot know the outline of his own face without the aid of a 
mirror and, despite the reflective power of the soul, he needs a_ 
mirror to discern his inner self. Sometimes a blunt friend supplies — 


the reflection; sometimes eavesdropping opens up terrifying vistas 


of self-perversity, but on the whole, the inner man, the hard core 


of self, remains unpenetrated. 

There are good reasons for this, of course. On the one hand 
sits man’s morbid curiosity about himself. It asks, “How do others 
see me?” and wrinkles up its brow in an attempt to find a pleasant 
answer. Or perhaps self asks, “Why do I do these things?” and 
then scurries off to find the answer on the psychoanalyst’s couch. 
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‘More often, however, these questions are answered by a gilded 
day dream or by a fugue of self-esteem, composed and orchestrated 
by self. The opposite tendency in man sees to that. Men are not 
y curious about themselves; they are afraid of themselves as well. 
Afraid? Precisely! Occasional glimpses of the real ego, little 
xcrescences of self-love, cruelty, passion, false sentiment, or rash- 
ess have hinted at the inner man who is not necessarily the 
indly father and devoted husband. If one can trust the saints, 
elf-knowledge can be rather a harrowing experience and somehow 
st men have a vague intuition of that same truth. The stray 
ints presented by unruly nature hold them back from any full 
d honest investigation of themselves. Ignorance is bliss, they 
e convinced, and so hide themselves behind the half-truth of 
cliché. 

There are, to be sure, other methods of resolving the deadlock 
tween curiosity and fear. Man is a clever beast and works out 
e most ingenious of compromises, managing to pat himself on 
e back with one hand while admitting in some vague formula 
at he is not all that he ought to be. The uncontrolled temper is 
veiled by supposed charities, the half-muzzled passion is excused 
m the name of his kindness to animals and small children, or 
perhaps sheer laziness is transformed by verbal magic into an 
jeasy-going” temperament. 

Such handy dodges do not exhaust the possibilities of self- 
leception by any means. Self-love can operate on other levels 
here it is even more difficult to detect and assay. Numerous in- 
lividuals set up a mechanical ideal of sanctity with a built-in 
measuring stick. The observance of a regime, the fulfillment of set 
levotions, the rote recitation of set prayers are all used to con- 
ince the soul that it is doing its part. For these, spiritual progress 
ecomes intertwined with bookkeeping. If the schedule is observed 
ay after day, the soul grows fat with complacency. If a jot or tittle 
3 omitted, there is a spasmodic reaction, a sting, often an infantile 
mnoyance. St. John of the Cross has painted a rather vivid picture 
if this type in the Dark Night, noting how easily men are deceived 
»y a multiplicity of devotions. For all his warnings the species 
sontinues to flourish. 
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Self-constructed ideals of holiness can lead to even more danger- 
ous aberrations. Souls who concentrate on measuring their own 
progress often concentrate on the virtues which they already have 
and allow the ruling passion to run riot. The naturally timid de- 
cides that he or she will develop the virtue of meekness, while 
letting his equally innate laziness loll undisturbed. More often you 
will find the choleric and ambitious soul determined to develop 
his zeal for souls, putting off until a later date the conquest of a 
temper that holds all at arm’s length. The list is endless and even 
a bit amusing, if one can prescind from the eternally deleterious 
consequences, but a few illustrations will suffice to remind most 
that they too have on occasion practiced such self-deception. 

Perhaps not all, however, will recognize themselves in these types, 
instinct inclining most to fit the shoe to his neighbor, yet there 
are very few who cannot find their own escapes in the list. So 
readers of the Screwtape Letters may have laughed at the antics 
of Wormwood and Screwtape (though certainly no laughing 
matters were at stake), yet few applied the situations to themselves. _ 
Yet every man is subject to the same subtle temptations and to 
the same malaise in the face of his own weakness and every man 
will continue in this confused and tortured state if he tries to go : 
it alone. ) 


A Guide for Exploration Into God 


If ignorance of self is great and widespread, the real darkness 
begins when the soul looks at the path to be traveled. The ways | 
of God are mysterious, we are told, and told so often that the 
sentence has become a cliché incapable of communicating its mean- 
ing to the mind’s inner core. Cliché, platitude, or what-have-you, 
the truth is there: God’s ways are not our ways. 

Not only are God’s ways mysterious, they are in large part 
unique. Each soul is led by a different path with details tailored — 
by Providence to fit its peculiar needs. True, there are stretches of 
the highway where they march four and five abreast, but at some | 
point each soul must walk alone. God has too much love for. 
the uniqueness that He has built into each man to force all into a_ 
common mold. Christ’s Church has recognized this in founding 
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orders and congregations not only for different works but for 
different characters as well. The orders themselves recognize this 
‘truth, for all leave room for the development of the individual. 
Precisely because progress in the spiritual life is so definitely 
personal and so divinely particular, each man needs that guidance 
which will apply the general rules to the concrete circumstances 
‘in which he moves. No book can substitute for the wisdom of a 
good director, no automaton can calculate the direction and prog- 
ress of a soul. 

Now and then there are souls foolish enough to think that they 
can pattern their lives and progress on the model of some given 
saint, or worse yet after the abstract outline of progress given in 
|a spiritual book. The result is invariably discouraging. Books are 
useful, books are necessary, but books are not and‘ cannot be 
either particularized nor in contact with the living situation. Per- 
haps the truth of this is best illustrated by the experience of a 
religious who came across an ancient Latin spiritual book that 
icontained eighty signs that the soul was advancing in perfection 
and thirty that it was becoming tepid. The individual skimmed 
through the first list and beamed with contentment. All the signs 
‘were present in his life, or so he thought. “I must be on the 
threshold of infused contemplation,” he said to himself and then 
turned to the rules for the tepid. Strangely enough he discovered 
that he also exhibited all the signs of a completely tepid and per- 
haps more than slightly, worldly man. In retrospect and on the 
advice of a sensible confessor, he was wise enough to realize that 
‘such lists are not of much use and that the humble submission to 
-a director was better than self-satisfied self-love or artificial cer- 
tainty of one’s position in the spiritual life. Yet one wonders about 
the number of those who have been deceived by just such check lists. 

A similar situation is present in the case of those who attempt 
to apply to themselves the classic rules for detecting the shift from 
ordinary meditation to the prayer of affection. Everything seems 
erfectly clear until one attempts to verify the signs in one’s own 
‘case. Even the director himself may have to be slow in judging 
cof these matters so that it would seem clear that the individual 

hould not attempt to judge at all. 
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As true as all this may be for the beginner in the spiritual life, 
it has particular significance for the more advanced. For the 
former it is difficult to understand the motions of nature and the — 
meaning of the ordinary human acts, but the latter, who now move 
under the more direct influence of God, must cope with the move- 
ments of grace which are not always easily discernible. The soul 
of the more advanced is moved by subtle inspirations and subject 
at the same time to more nuanced temptations. For such, spiritual © 
direction means not only the difference between progress and retro- | 
gression, but often between the joyous acceptance of God's will 
and the agonized twistings of a confused and badly orientated 
soul. 

All of this, to be sure, borders on the commonplace. It is, to be 
perfectly frank, little more than a paraphrase and translation of 
the standard spiritual doctrine of the masters of the spiritual life. 
For all that, it is an aspect of the spiritual life that is often un- 
known to the laity, even to those who are bent on attaining to 
the perfection of God’s will. Somehow a large segment of the 
Catholic laity labors under the delusion that spiritual direction is 
for the professionally holy, for priests and religious. They strive 
for holiness, and, because God’s love is not to be balked, attain 
to some degree of sanctity. Sad to say, however, it takes them 
longer and costs them more pain than is necessary, in those cases 
where the goal is reached. However, a large number, discouraged 
by their own failures and setbacks and lacking the encouragement | 
of a director, fall back exhausted into a passive acceptance of 
spiritual mediocrity. . 

In all honesty it must be admitted that it is sometimes difficult 
to find a director and certainly difficult to follow direction. Sub-— 
mission to guidance and the patient following of another’s orders’ 
involves not only obedience, but the deepest humility and faith. 
Directors, even the best of them, may not always understand the. 
individual soul; they can and do make mistakes (after all they 
too are only flesh and blood), but God can repair those mistakes 
if the one directed has acted in childlike faith and in the spirit 
of obedience. This is hard to accept, a penance, a burden to self-. 
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love, and for that reason, if for no other, spiritual direction is 
valuable. 


His Purpose: To Direct, Not to Pamper 

If spiritual direction supplied no more than a curb to self-will, it 
would be valuable, but it does much more than that. In the 
ordinary course of affairs God uses men as His instruments. The 
Sacraments and the whole of the Church’s external structure are 
expressions of God’s mind in this matter, and the same use of 
human instruments (with all the defects implied in the adjective 
“human”) is part of the plan by which He brings individual souls 
to perfection. The desire to co-operate with God and with His 
way of doing things is a first and necessary step forward. The quest 
for direction is a concrete expression of that desire and in its 
way a promise that further steps will be taken. 

Many, of course, admit the truth of this and sincerely desire 


_ direction. They find, however, that directors are not easily come 


by. While there may be some truth in their complaint (at least 


__ if they are far advanced in the spiritual life), several qualifications 


_ must be added to the complaint. 

In some cases the complaint merely means that the individual 
has not been able to find a director who pampers his or her whims 
and who will grant free play to every inclination. Like those patients 
who go from doctor to doctor looking for sympathy and an outlet 
for an unruly imagination, these souls look for the director who 
will assure them of their own holiness and warm them with the 
glow of adulation. Or perhaps the soul in question has an exag- 
gerated idea of the complexity and delicacy of its own spiritual 
problems, convinced that only a St. John of the Cross can appreci- 
ate its state. Members of this class are liable to despise the general 
practitioner and want a specialist. Even though they are only 
beginners in the spiritual life, they look for the services of an 
expert, passing over the direction which is available in their own 
parish church. A little humility and a little mortification will help 
these individuals to find a director. 

Still another class flits from priest to priest retailing the story 
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of their lives after long and careful rehearsal worthy of a Broadway 
stage manager. In truth this group is not interested in direction, 
but in the free use of an available ear. Of these nothing need 
be said. 

Even after such types have been pruned away and the obviously 
deluded souls removed from the picture, the original complaint may 
still have validity in certain cases. There are not always enough 
trained directors in a given locale to handle the soul that has 
made great progress. Further, even those who are possessed of 
the necessary virtue and learning often find themselves with little 
time at their disposal. Directors are not free agents. They must 
fulfill the demands of their own state in life and remain sensitive 
to the call of obedience, serving those who have first claim on 
their time and energy. Zeal and inclination must frequently be 
curbed by the demands of duty. 

While these difficulties must be faced, they are not to be taken 
as an excuse for neglecting the search for a director. The beginner 
will certainly be able to discover a priest in his own parish capable 
of putting him on the road to sanctity, and the humble soul, even 
though far advanced, may be surprised at the number of simple 
parish priests who have the learning necessary to lead them on 
to union with God. Even though individual circumstances may 
enforce a long and arduous search, the discovery of a guide will 
reward all efforts. Granted that the director may be forced to 
limit the time he can give to penitents, grace will supply for and 
strengthen his advice in such a way that his few words will be 
worth a thousand books. Search and you shall find, knock and it 
shall be opened to you; pray and faint not — all these admonitions 
of our Lord can be applied to this matter, but most appropriate of 
all are the words of the beatitude: “Blessed are they who hunger 
and thirst after justice, for they shall be filled.” 
* * & ; 


You have been burning to enlist in what you call the higher chivalry. 
Well burn! But don't be a fire of straw. Burn steadily, as steadily as the 
stars and the sun. Burn on until you burn out. If you are going to give 
yourself to God, give all yourself or give nothing. Be a saint! 


— Fr. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


In Defense of the Laity 


One day a Dominican Friar, “perhaps to test her (St. Catherine of 
Genoa) or because of some mistaken notion, told her that he himself 
was better fitted for loving than she, because he having entered Religion 
and renounced all things both within and without, and she being mar- 
ried to the world, as he was to Religion, he found himself more free to 
love God, and more acted upon by Him. And the Friar went on and 
alleged many other reasons. But when he had spoken much and long, an 
ardent flame of pure love seized upon Catherine, and she sprang to her 
feet with such fervour as to appear beside herself and said: ‘If I thought 
_ that your habit had the power of gaining me one single additional spark 

of love, I should without fail take it from you by force, if I were not 
allowed to have it otherwise. That you should merit more than myself 
is a matter that I concede and do not seek; I leave it in your hands; 
but that I cannot love Him as much as you is a thing that you will 
never by any means be able to make me understand.’ And she said 
this with such force and fervour, that all her hair came undone, and 
falling down, was scattered upon her shoulders. And yet all the while 
her vehement bearing was full of grace and dignity. And when back at 
home and alone with her Lord, she exclaimed: ‘O Lord, who shall impede 
me from loving Thee? Though I were not only in the world as I am, 


but in a camp of soldiers, I could not be impeded from loving Thee.’” 


—Vita della Caterina Fiesca Adorna, quoted and translated by 
Baron F. Von Hiigel, The Mystical Element of Religion, Vol. 1, 
pp. 140-141. 
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A Christmas 
Mutit: 
To give her heart to God, 


To let her heartbeat give His young heart strength 
To fill her gaze with beauty for His eyes, 

To form His flesh, His blood from out her own, 
To build the Bridge, to bind the human to divine, 
This was her gift to God. 


IMAGINE the spiritual bankruptcy the world might have suffered 
had not a young girl pronounced her fiat. Only the Word made 
Flesh could bridge the infinite abyss that yawned between God 
and man. No link to bind us to Infinite Perfection, no bridge to 
unite us to the heavenly Father, no loving Master to guide us 
-along the way—what a worthless world it would be! In His 
wisdom, the divine Architect formulated His plan. Yet who would 
be the Builder to form this blueprint into flesh and blood? God 
chose Mary, but would Mary choose God? The proposal was made, 
the girl reflected, and then she gave. “She had nothing to give Him 
but herself,” but that was her all-encompassing gift. Mary gave 
God her humanity to be His own. nae 


Yet another gift remained. 

Her own self given, what possibly could remain? 

That which she formed, which she brought forth in love, 
This child, the Son of God who was her own, 

The silent, sleeping Babe in swaddling clothes 

She cradles gently in her arms and gave. 

This was her gift to us. 


Who can measure the sacrifice of that young mother giving 
‘her Son to all the world, knowing they would mock and deride, 
torture and crucify Him? Yet she not only accepted His passion, 
she desired to share in it with Him. In spite of the longing to 
hide and protect Him with her mother’s love, Mary lifted Him on 
high and gave Him to the world. Into our undeserving hands Mary 
has given her Child who is Love Incarnate. He is our own, our 
bridge to heaven. For Jesus Christ is Mary’s eternal gift to all 
humanity. 
229 
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O Queen conceived Immaculate 
Thou knowest well the way to give with love, — 
And gave thyself to God, and God to us. 
As thou didst carry Christ thru Nazareth’s lanes 
So may we bear to those whose lives we cross 
Thy Son. May we in love reflect thy gift. 
This is our gift to you. 

And now it is our turn, our chance to give. And what shall this 
gift be, what have we poor creatures to offer our heavenly Queen? 
We have Christ to give also, for, as Catholics, we possess Him in 
a particular, personal union. Mary gave Him to us, now we must 
give Him to others. We must allow her Son to live and grow 
within us, reflect His life in our own, and carry Him to those who 
have not yet accepted Mary’s gift. With strong wills, loving hearts, 
firm purpose, and driving ambition, let us carry Christ into an 
indifferent world and cause Love to rule once more. 


MARUE ENGLISH 


A SONG OF THE GIFTS TO GOD 


Babe of a thousand birthdays, we that are young yet gray, 
White with the centuries, can find no better thing to say, 
We that with sects and whims and wars have wasted Christmas day. 


Light Thou Thy censer to Thyself, for all our fires are dim, 
Stamp Thou Thine image on our coins, for Caesar’s face grows grim, 
And a dumb devil of pride and greed has taken hold of him. 


We bring Thee back great Christendom, churches and towns and towers. 
And if our hearts are glad, O God, to cast them down like flowers, 
‘Tis not that they enrich Thine hands, but they are saved from ours. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


_ Father Peter-Thomas continues to lead us on unerringly to the heart of 
_ prayer. He strives to say nothing new or startling, but wants only to write 
_ about prayer simply and convincingly. In fact, if he does nothing but 
. induce his readers to read St. Teresa, the incomparable teacher of prayer, 
_ he shall be completely satisfied. 


Preparation for Prayer 
Father Peter-Thomas of the Sorrowful Mother, O.C.D. 


WHEN one has set the stage for prayer by a conscious and con- 
centrated act of the presence of God, he ought to begin selecting 
suitable material for meditation. Before one can make further 
progress he must choose carefully the subject matter of his conver- 
sation with Christ. In this area the soul is definitely given wide 
latitude, but some basic rules may be offered as a guide. 

It is quite possible — although it does not frequently occur in the 
case of beginners — that the soul may begin the period of prayer 
well supplied with material for the day’s conversation. The death 
- of a loved one, for instance, may so engage one’s attention that it 
will serve as an excellent springboard for conversation with Christ, 
the Consoler of souls. Or some aspect of Christ’s life may have 
occupied one for a period outside the time of meditation so that 
he is able to turn to it quite readily during prayer. Then, too, as 
one becomes more proficient in the spiritual life and acquires a 
habitual attitude of recollection, the need of preparation becomes 
less and less necessary until it is almost nonexistent. But most often, 
especially in the initial stages of friendship with Christ, it will be 
-necessary to make a positive selection of material for the medita- 
tion period. © 
This selection is more readily accomplished by reading from a 
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book which would tend to provoke a conversation with Christ. The 
most acceptable book for this purpose, of course, would be the 
New Testament. In it one finds depicted the personality of Christ, 
and from its pages there stands out in bold relief the true picture of 
our divine Friend. It might be well to remember that while one — 
may meditate on any subject — the final destiny of man; our sins 
in the sight of God; the virtues to be practiced — he should devote 
the greater part of his meditations to Christ, the God-Man. St. 
Teresa is quite insistent that in our prayer life we regularly center 
our attention upon the humanity of Christ. She maintains that even 
those in the higher stages of the spiritual life must retain contact 
with the humanity of our Lord. Writing of this in her Interior 
Castle, she contends: 


. . . however spiritual you are, you must not flee so completely 
from corporeal things as to think that meditation on the most sacred 
humanity can actually harm you. Some souls imagine that they cannot — 
dwell upon the Passion, in which case they will be able still less to 
meditate upon the most sacred Virgin and the lives of the saints, the © 
remembrance of which brings us such great profit and encouragement. — 
I cannot conceive what they are thinking of. .. . We need to cultivate, 
and think upon and seek the companionship of those who, though 
living on earth like ourselves, have accomplished such great deeds for 
God; the last thing we should do is to withdraw of set purpose from ~ 
our greatest help and blessing, which is the most sacred humanity of — 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


St. Teresa is in perfect accord with the traditional doctrine of — 
the Church: the last thing we should ever consider in our prayer | 
life is the omission of our contact with Christ. Hence, our medita- — 
tion period will find us frequently occupied with our Lord, His — 
life, and His doctrine. 

A saint of our own times, St. Therese of Lisieux, has commented 
on her frequent use of the Gospels during her meditation periods: 


... during meditation I am sustained above all else by the Gospels. 
They supply my poor soul’s every need, and they are always yielding 
up to me new lights and mysterious hidden meanings. I know from 
experience that “the kingdom of God is within us,” that Jesus has no _ 


1$t. Teresa, Interior Castle, Ch. 7. 
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need of books or doctors to instruct our soul; He, the Doctor of Doc- 
tors, teaches us without the sound of words.? 


Our prayer need not be exclusively Christo-centric. We may, and 
should, include other subjects in our meditations, but the life of 
Christ will be a frequently recurring theme. St. Teresa expresses 
the proper approach in her autobiography: 

. .. There will be many souls who derive greater benefits from other 
meditations than from that of the Sacred Passion. For, just as there are 
many mansions in heaven, so there are many roads to them. Some 
people derive benefit from imagining themselves in hell; others, whom 
it distresses to think of hell, from imagining themselves in heaven. 
Others meditate on death. Some, who are tenderhearted, get exhausted 
if they keep thinking about the Passion, but they derive great comfort 
and benefit from considering the power and greatness of God in the 
creatures, and the love that He showed us, which is pictured in all 
things. This is an admirable procedure, provided one does not fail to 
meditate often upon the Passion and the life of Christ, which are, and 
have always been, the source of everything that is good.? 


. It was noted above that the selection of the material is most 

easily accomplished through the use of a book. Hence, this phase 
of the meditation has come to be known as. the “reading” or 
“meditative reading.” A book is read for a few minutes — perhaps 
five or ten minutes, or only two or three, if that be sufficient. This 
reading done immediately previous to meditation is a distinctly 
separate exercise from the daily spiritual reading. Spiritual reading, 
as envisioned in the minds of the saints and spiritual experts, ought 
to occupy one for at least fifteen minutes each day. Its purpose is 
to instruct in the spiritual life, to give principles and axioms for 
daily life, to demonstrate sanctity as it is practiced in the lives of 
the saints. The meditative reading before prayer, on the other hand, 
has as its aim the presentation of material for meditation. 

The amount that one reads in this meditative reading is of no 
consequence. A few sentences or paragraphs may serve its purpose; 
or it may be found that the reading of a number of pages may be 
necessary. This reading is to be performed slowly and attentively — 


2St. Therese of Lisieux, The Story of a Soul, trans. by Michael Day, Newman 
Press, 1952, p. 129. 
3 St. Teresa, Life, Ch. 13. 
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and not with the rapidity customary in other forms of reading. 
When one has sufficiently focused his attention on the subject 
matter of the reading and obtained sufficient material for medita- 
tion, he may then put the book aside. It has served its purpose. 

If, for instance, one is to meditate on the passion of our Lord, 
he might begin to read carefully the twenty-seventh chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. As he reads along he becomes impressed with 
the ferocity of the punishments inflicted upon Christ, his attention 
becomes riveted upon the suffering Jesus. The material for the 
day’s meditation is thus selected and brought to the front of one’s 
consciousness. From this point one continues to reflect on the 
scene and eventually concludes in a conversation with Christ 
about His passion. 

Although the book should be closed after a short period of medi- 
tative reading, it must not be concluded that it may not be used 
again during the period of prayer. Quite to the contrary. After 
one has reflected on the subject of the meditation and spoken to 
Christ about it, the affections and attention begin to lag. It then 
becomes necessary to begin again; and so the book is reopened to 
start off on a new subject or to continue the previous one. 

St. Teresa, one of the Church's foremost contemplatives, was 
most often found at prayer with a book in her hand. Writing of 
one period of her life, she states: 


During all these years, except after communicating, I never dared 
begin to pray without a book; my soul was as much afraid to engage 
in prayer without one as if it were to go and fight against a host of 
enemies. With this help, which was a companionship to me and a 
shield with which I could parry the blows of my many thoughts, I felt 
comforted. For it was not usual with me to suffer from aridity: this 
only came when I had no book, whereupon my soul would at once 
become disturbed and my thoughts begin to wander. As soon as I 
started to read they began to collect themselves and the book acted like 
: bait to Paice = mere fact that I had it by me was sufficient 

ometimes I read a little, sometimes a i 
favor which the Lord showed me.* hci oa tienr ges Shiite 


That which is accomplished through the employment of a book 
may also be effected by the use of a picture. Before meditation 
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one might gaze on a picture of one of the scenes of our Lord’s 
life, and the scene contemplated would serve as the subject of 
the meditation. St. Teresa also mentions this practice in her 
treatise on prayer: 

“You will find it very helpful if you can get an image or a picture 
of this Lord — one that you like — not to wear round your neck and 
never look at, but to use regularly whenever you talk to Him, and 
He will tell you what to say.”* 

If'a book is used, it should be carefully selected. Besides collec- 
tions of meditations, books which explain the many manifestations 
of God’s love for us may be profitably employed. It is well, how- 
ever, to make use of standard works that are better known. Ulti- 
mately, though, the choice of reading depends upon the educational 
background and the spiritual development of the individual. Books 
that are either intellectually or spiritually too advanced will cause 
dryness in prayer and accordingly defeat their very purpose. One 
_ might look for suitable material in some of these works: The New 
__ Testament,° Imitation of Christ, writings of St. Francis de Sales, 


rest Alphonsus Liguori, St. Teresa of Avila, St. Therese of Lisieux. 

This particular step of the procedure, therefore, has as its purpose 
the selection of the material for the day’s meditation. Through the 
use of a book or picture — if this still be necessary in the individual’s 
spiritual life — one centers his attention on the matter which is to 
serve as the subject of his conversation with Christ. 


4 Ibid., Ch. 4. 

5 St. Teresa, Way of Perfection, Ch. 26. 

6 An excellent harmony of the four Gospels has been published by the Confraternity 
of the Precious Blood (title: Christ in the Gospels). The format of the book is so 
arranged that it contains a strikingly executed drawing to illustrate each of the Gospel 
incidents. It is highly recommended for use during meditation. 


The tremendous value of an article like this lies in the fact that it is the 
fruit of the Christian family’s own thinking as it grapples with human 
problems and applies Christ's teaching. 


Spirituality for Married Couples 


Results of a Study by a Christian Family Group 
of South Bend, Indiana 


THE growth of the Christian Family Movement has made it neces- 
sary to consider seriously the kind of spiritual life and practice that 
is suited to the aims of people in this movement. Here is the situa- 
tion: a husband and wife wish to dedicate themselves more and 
more completely to God in their married state. They wish every 
minute of their lives to be lived as God wishes. They wish every 
decision that they make to be not only good but the best that can 
be made under the circumstances. Most books on spirituality are 
written for or at least by priests or religious, and are therefore 
written from a standpoint different from that of married people; 
and the books written expressly for married people are written for 
the individual, not for the couple who are dedicating themselves 
to God together. Many of these books seem to take for granted 
that the individual who reads the book will find his or her spouse 
one of the hindrances in the way of spiritual progress, one of the 
crosses to be borne. 

This present study is the result of the discussion of spirituality 
carried on for some weeks by a group of six couples who had been 
functioning as a part of the Christian Family Movement for five 
years. It does not pretend to be in any way complete. Rather it is 
a presentation of some elements in the spirituality of married people 
that seemed in the experience of the group to be important. It was 
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not thought best to follow the conventional plan of summing up 
these elements under the Evangelical Counsels of Poverty, Chastity, 
and Obedience, for to do so would seem to be supposing that the 
life of the dedicated married couple was like that of the religious, 
but not quite so intense. We believe that the lay life, or at least 
the married lay life, is so different from the religious life that it 
can be dealt with better if we make our own scheme of arrangement. 

What we will do then is to present some of the situations that 
we are always meeting in family life, to see how these situations 
contain real problems for the dedicated Christian couple, and to 
examine the goodness of the different choices that are possible for 
us in each situation; for it is by the choices we make in life that we 
do or refuse to do God’s will, and thus get closer to Him or further 
from Him. We are not here interested in minimums. We do not 
ask, “Is this choice permitted?” or “Are we allowed to do this 
thing that we want to do?” but, “Is this choice the best one that 
we can make here?” We believe that the Christian married life 
does not differ from the religious life in being less wholly com- 
- mitted to Christ, but in being committed in a different way. Just 
as the religious does his part in developing his spiritual life by 
making the best decisions when confronted with a choice, so the 
lay couple develops its spiritual life by making the best decisions, 
not just permissible ones; but the decisions made by the two parties 
will often be quite different because their states of life are different. 
We are talking here about the spiritual life of the persons who 
compose a married couple, not about family problems. Therefore, 
the problems are mentioned only to show how they give these 
persons the opportunity of making decisions which will make them 
either better persons or worse ones, according to what they choose. 


The Family Is a Society 

One of the facts that must affect almost every important decision 
that a married couple makes is this: they are members, and ruling 
members, of a very real and valuable society for which they have 
a responsibility. This society has a life of its own which has to be 
fostered for the temporal and spiritual good of all its members. 
Therefore, the married couple has to consider this family life in 
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determining what is the best decision in any situation. Responsi- 
bility for the family and all its members must affect all choices that 
parents make. Sometimes they must choose differently from the 
way they would choose if they were single people. If we wish to 
make a comparison with the religious life, we say that the position 
of the married person is more like that of a religious superior than 
that of a simple religious. Just as the superior finds his sanctifica- 
tion in living his life of superior rightly, so parents find theirs in 
doing in the very best way what parents are, in God's plan, 
supposed to do. Part of the duty of parents is to become genuine 
partakers in the life of their family. 


Our Attitude Toward Possessions 

Just keeping alive requires the use of many material things. 
Raising a family requires the use of a great many more. There is 
no question but that the getting and the owning and the making use 
of things present a problem in the spiritual life, for it is very easy 
to fall in love with things and devote most of our time to them. 
People who are not in the married state have solved this spiritual 
problem in various ways. There is the way of pure asceticism in 
which a person believing that things come between him and God 
goes out by himself and gives up all things except the barest neces- 
sities and literally makes no provision at all for the future. This is 
the hermit’s solution of the problem of possession. There is the 
way of the religious community, where the individual gives up 
completely the right to own property and relies for his material 
needs on the property of the community distributed by the direc- 
tion of the superior. Then there is the way, sometimes altogether 
without religious inspiration, of an almost complete disregard for 
material things — using the things that happen to come one’s way 
without much interest in them, and happily doing without them if 
they do not come. This is the solution of the happy-go-lucky person 
as well as of the Franciscan-minded person, who trusts wholly 
in God. 

Voluntary poverty is a very beautiful thing, but enforced poverty 
is not beautiful. It is the acceptance of it with joy that makes it 
valuable. It cannot be forced. A husband and wife alone together 
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can very well choose this state, but the presence of children changes 
the situation. When these children are old enough to want things 
and to notice what things other people have and thus to want still 
more things, when they take an interest in possessions and love 
them, then comes the problem. Should the parents hold their 
_ children in a poverty which is by no means voluntary for them, or 
_ should they deliberately acquire property beyond the bare neces- 
sities? To take the former path may, and often does, drive the 
children into a sullen resentment which sets them against the very 
ideals that the parents are trying to teach. They come to hate the 
poverty that they have not chosen. We must repeat that our ques- 
tion here does not concern the lawfulness of acquiring property. 
_ That is granted. It is a question not of what is permitted but what 
is best. What is the best choice that can be made by the parents 
with regard to property? Is it best, most according to God’s will, 
to acquire property for the family or to renounce it? Here is a case 


__ where the best choice for a parent is different from the best choice 


_ for a religious; for the parent should choose to acquire property for 
~ the family. This means that he becomes an owner, a manager, a 
_ disposer of things. Thus the parents do not find their sanctification 

in the utter renouncing of things but in the right use of them and 

the right attitude toward them. 

But once we decide that the best choice is to acquire things for 
the family, we meet a new set of problems. What limit should be 
placed on this getting of things? What should be our attitude toward 
them? Will these things come between us and God? And again we 
must stress the point that we are not asking what we are permitted 
to do, but what is the best thing to do. 

It requires not only good will but much prudence to make the 
best decisions here. No rules can be laid down because of the great 
difference of circumstances. We can say however that it is dangerous 
to make a practice of getting things just because we want them, that 
the things we get should have genuine value for the family or for 
certain individuals in the family, and that we should prefer the 
things that have the greater value. We must also take care that our 
interest in things and our concern for them do not dominate us. We 
are making our inquiry not to find out rules for family health and 
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solidarity, but only to see how, in this matter of dealing with 
possessions, parents may do what is most in conformity to God's 
will for them. We are, therefore, more interested in the motives 
behind their choices of things than in the things they choose. If 
our motive is to do God’s will, we must, of course, deal with things 
without covetousness, without thinking that life consists in these 
things, and without being solicitous for material security. 


No Hermit’s Criterion in Marriage 

Now we come to what is perhaps the heart of the problem as 
far as its spiritual significance is concerned. Granted that many 
things are valuable for the raising of a family, and that, therefore, 
we parents are doing what is best when we choose to get these 
things, what should be our attitude toward them when we have 
them? Should we try to imitate the hermit as nearly as possible, by 
handling these things as though we were carrying out an unpleasant 
duty thrust upon us by our state of life? Should we try to shield 
ourselves from any love for them, and to live in spirit as the Fathers 
of the desert? Would that be the very best possible attitude to take? 

If we were only individuals, that might be the best. But we are 
also members of a society and find our sanctification as such. Family 
life is good, and part of our good is to share in this life. Part of our 
good is to join in comradeship with our children, from the youngest 
to the oldest. If we miss this comradeship, we are doing less well 
than if we enter into it. Much of this family comradeship, especially 
where young children are concerned, crystallizes around things — 
the game, the vacation, the pet, the meal. These things can have a 
sacramental effect in inducing a fellowship and a love among people. 
Now supposing at a family meal where all the rest are enjoying the 
food and loving each other in one generally shared experience of 
comradeship, a parent should caution himself, “I must carefully 
avoid allowing myself any real enjoyment of this food or this happy 
room because I must keep myself detached from things,” would he 
be doing better than if he allowed himself to participate with 
enthusiasm in the common good time? Or would he by his decision 
to avoid taking pleasure in these material things not only be missing 
some participation in the spiritual good of family life, but also be 
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_ failing to make his proper contribution to that good? If our answer 
is “yes” to this latter question, then it is positively better for a 
' parent to consent to a certain involvement with things. To seek 
_ the ascetic’s detachment from them would be the less good choice. 
This means that when the family owns a house that is the 
material setting for a beautiful home life, it is good for the husband 
and wife to love that house. If they do not love it and devote loving 
care to it, they are keeping a valuable element out of the home life. 
It means also that they are doing well to try to own a house, even 
to long for it because of the value it has for the family. The same 
could be true of the vacation, or the car. 

Some people trained in the ascetic tradition may very well doubt 
that an interest in material things, and especially a love of them, 
- should be held to be not only permitted but positively good for 
married people with families. There is in the Christian tradition, 
they say, a quite constant teaching that things get in your way 
~ when you are trying to serve and love God, that love and attention 
to things subtract from your love and attention to God. In the light 
‘of this teaching, they say further, we should avoid loving things 
even when our state of life makes it necessary for us to use them. 
_ There is a real problem here for the couple who honestly desire to 
do what is the very best. Being familiar with this teaching that 
things are a hindrance on the way to God, they feel guilty when 
their happiness in their life together leads them to rejoice in the 
_ material things that seem to them to contribute to their happiness. 
_ For the benefit of such people we must point out that the extreme 

ascetic attitude toward things is not the whole of the Christian 
teaching with regard to them. It is perfectly true that things can 
_ be, and often are, the cause of men’s departing from God. But 
things can be something else besides a stumbling block in a person’s 
spiritual life. They can be the means by which we come to a 
_ knowledge of God. They can have a sacramental function; and our 
Lord Himself has used things as outward signs of spiritual grace 
_ given. The Fathers of the desert withdrew from things and attained 
- God. St. Francis loved things, rejoiced in them, thanked God for 
_ them, called them his brothers; and no one would say that in 
doing so he was doing less well than the Fathers of the desert did. 
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Love and Possess Everything in God 

There is then more than one attitude toward things which is 
possible for the Christian who wants to choose the best way. For 
people in a happy marriage to adopt the attitude of the hermits of 
the desert is not the best choice for them, for they are not living — 
in the hermit’s state of life. The attitude of St. Francis is much 
better for them, for it leads them to understand that their interest 
in things, so necessary for their family life, can also be a way to 
God. But it is a way that, like every other way, has its temptations 
and its dangers. 

Things are made by God and are, therefore, good, but life does — 
not consist in them. Our interest in them, if it is to be good, must 
be subordinate interest, and things must always be sacrificed to a 
higher good. Parents cannot rightly allow themselves to be so 
occupied with getting and managing possessions that they do not 
have time or energy to devote to a close comradeship with their 
children and with each other. It would be making a wrong choice 
to neglect this comradeship in order to attain a higher standard 
of living in the present or security for the future. Since it seems 
to be true with most people that the more things they have, the 
more their interest becomes centered in things, perhaps the best 
economic status to aim at is what St. Thomas and Pope Leo XIII 
have called “frugal comfort.” We have good authority for believing 
that this goal is worthy of seeking. We have plenty of warning 
that to seek any more is dangerous. 

Things are made by God; and, therefore, He owns them. We are 
only stewards, and have responsibilities outside our own family. 
Therefore, if we are to make the best decisions concerning them, 
we must in every case manage things in such a way that they are 
used according to God’s will in that particular case. That is, if it is 
clearly God’s will that they should be used for someone outside 
the family, they should be given away even though the family 
suffers a lack. A spirit of liberality, not of hoarding, must govern 
our stewardship. We have to work always to separate our good and 
right interest in things from a lust either for ownership of them or 
for a managing power over them. 
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Things are made by God; and, therefore, God can dispose of them 
as He will. We must not so love them as to be worried for fear 
~ He will not allow us our share of them. To be solicitous about the 
future is perhaps the most dangerous temptation that can attack a 
parent, for his responsibilities and his love are so great and material 
_ things seem so important in connection with both. But the divine 
_ command is clear here. The best choice is to seek first the Kingdom 
_ of God and His justice. This would hold even if a man had twenty 
children. What is just, what is most calculated to further God’s 
work on earth, is to be chosen over what is materially advantageous. 
_ And we have God’s word that if we make this right choice, He 
who knows what we need in the material order will not let us 
fall short of it. 

- In our state of life then, and within the limits that we have 
mentioned, it is good to love and respect things. We should be glad 
for receiving them and should thank God for them. They are 
~ good. We should try to appreciate how they, each one in its own 
place, show forth God’s goodness and beauty and are an element 
in that great creation which praises Him. They can be for us a help 
toward a blessed family life and thus toward God. That is their 
purpose. But because they are in God's hands, not ours, we must 
_ always be willing to do without them, if they are taken away 
_ from us. 


_ Our Attitude Toward Human Love 

Just as in regard to things, our state of life puts us in an altogether 
different position in regard to human love from the position of the 
celibate person. From him, human love, and all kinds of special 
attachment to persons, is something that is dangerous and to be 
avoided. But we married people find our sanctification in a society 
of a few individuals among whom that love is supposed to reign. 
A special attachment between members of a family is one of the 
things that marks it as a family. Our special duty, then, as married 
Christians, is not to avoid human love as much as possible, but to 
use it in its proper relation to the love of God. 
To do this we will have to make a distinction between two 
elements in this thing we call love. The great element in love, which 
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is called charity — the constant purpose to bring about the good 
of the one we love, is something that each Christian owes to all 
men. The hermit, with no special ties, owes it in a general way. 
But the pastor owes it in a particular degree to his flock, and 
married persons owe it in a very special way to each other and 
to their children. One of our greatest difficulties in choosing the 
right thing to do comes when there seems to be a conflict between 
what is best for the family and what is best for the larger com- 
munity. For most of us this boils down to a matter of time. Shall 
I take time from my family affairs to join in some work for the 
betterment of the community? There is no situation in which it is 
harder to find a general rule. We have a duty both to the family 
and the community. Our duty to the family comes first, but to what 
extent and in what respect is it first? There is room for honest 
difference of opinion here, and often we have to ask God to accept 
our intention of making the best choice in a situation where we 
see the right none too clearly. In either case — whether we choose 
the good of the family or that of the community — we must be sure 
that the good is a real good, and that we are seeking what is God’s — 
will for the family or for the community. 

The other element in what we call love is emotional. We can call 
it affection, but sometimes it is so intense that affection seems a 
rather weak word for it. We can call it also attachment. This emo- 
tion can scarcely extend to the whole of mankind, its possibility 
being practically limited to those with whom we are in some way 
acquainted, and its actuality to far fewer. It is this element in our 
love that includes certain specific individuals and excludes others. 
It can very easily overcome our good sense by its intensity. These 
two characteristics of affection — its shutting out of some people, 
and its overriding power — make it dangerous. 

The ascetic meets the danger by avoiding affection and attach- 
ment as much as he can. We married people live in a society where 
it exists. It is part of our family life. What should be our attitude 
toward itP And here again we must remember that we are trying 
to find out not what is allowable but what is best. If we should 
try to import the attitude of the monk into the family life, and 
thus make it our aim to do our duty to our family as well as possible, 
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to love its members with a disinterested love, but to avoid as much 
as we can any emotional affection and attachment to them, we 
would not be really sharing the family life. We would be missing 


something that is good and we would be depriving our family of 


_ something that is good. Therefore, our best choice in the problem 
of human attachment is not to try to keep away from it, but to 
_ participate in it wisely. 


What do we mean by wise participation in human affection? We 
mean that, since human affection for us is good but not the highest 
good, we must not allow this affection to come between us and 


God. The family is a society made by God, and family affection is 
_ anecessary part of a healthy family life. Our love of family normally 

makes our love of God all the stronger and, therefore, is for us 
one of the elements in our sanctification. But family affection can 


become so emotionally overpowering that it shuts out all other love 


and even all attention to everything else. In this case it prevents 
~ our loving God and our neighbor outside the family. Of course, we 
have to avoid this just as the ascetic avoids all human attachment. 


There is further wisdom that must be shown in family affection. 
There is the selfish affection which makes the parent regard the 


child as his property. There is the smothering affection that gives 
_ the child no chance to develop a personality. There is the jealous 
_ affection that refuses to allow the child (or the wife or husband) 


to have any interest in any other human beings. All these diseases 


_ of human affection will have to be avoided by the married person 
who wants to make the best decisions. We, therefore, have to keep 


checking up on ourselves in this matter of our human loves, for it 


is easy for a good thing to become a harmful thing, both to us and 
to the other members of our family. 


We have to love our children with the realization that they are 
God’s, not ours, and that in the future they will be somebody 
else’s more than ours. We must recognize that they are human 
persons with a right to develop their own character which may be 


_ different from the character we have hoped to see in them. We 
have to love them with a love that recognizes the good and the evil 
in them and endeavors to remove the latter, with the charity that 


wishes their good rather than ours. 
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The love of husband and wife has been compared by St. Paul 
to the love between Christ and the Church, and no deeper love 
could be imagined. Here charity and affection are both intense. 
The same problems in the matter of affection rise here as in the 
case of love of parents for children and in general the best decisions 
are made according to the same principles. The one exception to — 
the similarity is the fact that while both parties live, the bond of — 
love is to be mutually permanent. The child will probably belong 
in the future to someone else rather than to the parent, but husband 
and. wife will always belong to each other. 

But in marriage there is another emotional love, sexual love, that _ 
finds no analogy either in the love of Christ and the Church or in © 
that of child and parent. Here we have problems which cannot 
be answered with principles that can be drawn from these other 
loves or from the principles used by the celibate. We have a very 
strong emotional attraction and a great enjoyment, both of which © 
always have been recognized to be dangerous to human welfare — _ 
physical, social, and spiritual. Every society has tried to hedge in | 
this love by regulations which distinguish between lawful and 


unlawful use of it. 


Selfishness, and That Alone Must Be Destroyed 


For the Christian married couple the question that concerns us — 
is not what is lawful, but what is best. We want to know not just 
what we are permitted to do, but what is the very best thing to 
do in our sexual relations. Granted that such relations are necessary — 
as the means of producing children, what is the best attitude to take — 
with regard to the desire and the enjoyment that accompanies — 
the relationship? It is here that the rules governing the religious — 
life help us the least. Chastity for the religious and for us are two 
different things, and it requires a great deal of stretching to include 
the two things under the same name. For the religious the ideal is 
to abstain not only from sexual relations but from all thoughts of 
them. There can be no modification of the rule of absolute 
avoidance. There is no question as to the attitude he should take 
in this matter. But for us the sexual act is necessary for the pro- 
creation of children. It is a part of our vocation. Our problem is 
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_the attitude we should take to the thoughts and emotions that 
remotely and proximately cluster around this act which is necessary. 
_ And in this problem the rules made for the religious do not help 
us. If we try to follow them and to avoid as much as possible taking 
pleasure in the sexual relation, if we would prefer that this relation 
. should be distasteful to us, then we run the danger of shutting out 
of our married life one of the strongest bonds of comradeship 
between husband and wife. 

Our solution to the problem of possessions may be of help here. 
Just as we found it best to enjoy things if we observed the proper 
moderation, so here also it is best for people in our state to allow 
ourselves to enjoy sexual love. But we must not let it have first 
_ place, as it sometimes tends to do. It must always, in our choices, 
_be subordinated to the love of God, so that it does not lead us to 
do what is contrary to God’s will and so that it does not lead us 
even for a moment to forget what we owe to God, to the other 
_members of our family, and to our neighbor. Besides this, such love 
| must always be free from the selfish element that so easily comes 
into it. It must never be allowed so to degenerate that it forgets 
/ courtesy and consideration for the other party in the relation. 

It is because of the great difference between the ideal of the 
religious and that of married persons with regard to sexual love that 
-much of the public exhortation to married people misses the mark. 
For instance, the exhortation to use the Holy Family as a model for 
our family life, however well intentioned it may be, can easily be 
‘understood as a recommendation of the ascetic ideal of avoidance 
of sexual love. If taken seriously, it could lead a husband and wife 
to feel guilty at the sexual enjoyment they experience and so to 
withdraw from the complete comradeship of their married state. 
And family life would suffer as a result. The right decisions for us 
who are married must be made according to the principles which 
apply to our state of life, not according to principles which rule 
another kind of life. 


Renunciation 
- The command to deny one’s self holds for all who follow Christ, 
but it holds in different ways for different people. It always con- 
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sists in denying one’s own inclinations and most of all one’s own 
will so that God’s will may be done in us, for because of our fallen 
condition our own wills and inclinations (what we want to do) 
form the greatest hindrance to the forming of God’s will in us. 
Since our sanctification depends on our conforming to God's will, 
our denying of ourselves is something toward which we must work 
in all the situations we may meet, so that it will become habitual 
with us. . 
The religious finds his denial of self in obedience —in denying 
himself that most cherished privilege of making decisions, He lets 
his superior make his decisions for him, and his ideal is to adopt 
these decisions lovingly as his own, trusting that his superior’s will 
is God’s will for him. But the married person with children is in 
a position of authority where decisions must be made, and no one 
but the parent can make them. There is no human superior beyond — 
husband and wife to whom the responsibility can be referred. 
Therefore, the sanctification of husband and wife must lie not in 
giving up the privilege of making decisions but in making right 
decisions. . 
How can a person deny himself, how can he renounce his own 
will, when he is making decisions in all kinds of matters all the 
time as a parent must do? How can he help asserting himself, so 
that self grows more and more arrogant with the pride of decision 
making, and the obedience of others to those decisions? It is easy, 
of course, to fall into this pride. It is one of the most serious occu- 
pational diseases of parenthood and a thing most likely to spoil the 
beauty of family life. It is the opposite of that “passing the buck” 
which may be one of the occupational diseases of the religious life. 
A person can deny himself while making decisions if he makes 
them in the interest of others rather than of himself. It is a very 
easy thing, when a problem comes up in a family, for a parent to 
solve it in the way that is more comfortable or more time saving 
for him. It is easy, if there is an argument between him and a child, 
to come thundering down with a command that will save his own 
dignity. And it is easy, when he is besieged by questioning, to give 
evasive answers so as to cover up his own ignorance. All these 
things are easy, and they are all ways in which self-will can be the 
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_ basis of decisions. Therefore, if we do the best thing in these situa- 
tions (and that is our goal), we must make it a rule that in all the 
. decisions we are called upon to make we will seriously consider 
what is best in each particular case for the person concerned and 
for the family as a whole, and that we will not decide things — 
even small things —on the basis of our own likes and dislikes or 
our own inclinations at the time. 

This denial of self in decisions will involve much more than a 
giving up of likes and dislikes and inclinations. It may include the 
sacrifice of the serious ambitions and plans of a lifetime. The wel- 
fare of the family or of one member of it may require the staying 
in one job where a person’s ambition would be better fulfilled by 
moving, or the moving to another place when it would be better 
_ for a person’s advancement to stay put. Of course, not everyone 
has to make this decision as to the place where the family is to 
live and work; but everyone does have to make decisions in the 


matter of time. 


___ The job of earning a living for the family requires time. So does 

the job of raising the family. Parents cannot so divide their labor 
that the father spends all his time earning the money and the 
' mother does all the raising of the family. Family life is not good 
unless the father gives time to it, and that time must be more than 
"just a few hours now and then on Sundays and holidays. He must 
give enough time to keep up a real companionship between himself 
and other members of the family. Sooner or later there will come a 
"point at which he must decide whether he will spend enough time 
with the family and not enough with the job, or vice versa. And 
if he is to do the best thing, he must base his decision not on his 
hopes or ambitions, not on what the Joneses will think or what 
his standard of living will be, but on a serious judgment as to what 
is best for the family. 


The Naked Cross 

St. Francis of Assisi in his last years saw the order that he had 
built go in a direction that he thought was disastrous. His friars 
were serving in majestic churches. Some of them were studying and 
some had even become learned. This seemed to him a violation of 
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his ideal of poverty. But someone has remarked that this disappoint- ~ 
ment, deep as it was, was the thing that finally made him perfect. 
He had given up everything — his wealth, his family, his friends — _ 
in his desire to follow Lady Poverty; but as long as his order fol- 
lowed out his ideals he still possessed the satisfaction of having 
attained success, a satisfaction more intense than that given by 
wealth or by friends. But possessing this he was still not really poor. 
True poverty required the loss of this satisfaction; true poverty 
required that St. Francis fail in his hopes for his order. When 
these failed, and not before, he could truly say, “Naked, I bear 
the naked cross.” 

In some similar way we parents may find ourselves up against — 
the hard test of the failure of our hopes, and this situation can be 
for us the perfection of our renunciation of self. It may come early, 
in the death or worse, the going wrong of our partner in marriage, 
or in the death or going wrong of a child. In such cases a joy, a — 
pride, and dreams for the future, all quite legitimate in themselves, 
are sternly ended in sorrow; and we are left naked, with the oppor- 
tunity of taking up the naked cross and bearing it after Christ. It 
will be a privilege offered us, and our sanctification will depend on 
our acceptance of it. 

Such a cross is not given to every married person or every parent, 
but there is one kind of total and permanent renunciation which will 
be offered to the parents who have brought up good children and 
who live long enough to encounter it. This is the renunciation of 
first place in their children’s love and interest. It is normal and 
good that parents’ love and concern should be centered in their — 
children more than in any other human beings, and that the parents 
should be the chief object of their children’s love. If it were not so 
in the early years of the children, something would be wrong. This 
mutual love is the basis of family strength. 

But although the children will continue to occupy first place 
among humans in their parents’ love, these children, by the very 
nature of the case, will center their love elsewhere than on their 
parents. Their fullness of human love will be directed toward their 
partners in marriage and toward their own children; and this will 
be truer the more the parents have succeeded in showing them 
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_the beauty of family life. Thus by the very success of their work 
as parents, the father and mother will be building for themselves 
their cross, and it is only when they take up that cross — when 
they joyfully renounce, for Christ, the first place in the love of those 
_ that they love the most — that they complete in the best manner 
_ this parental work. Here is another way in which the spiritual life 
of a parent differs greatly from that of a priest or a religious. This 
latter Christian lives a life of constant and consistent renunciation 
of special human attachments. The parent, on the other hand, does 
_ best in the beginning when he chooses to make these attachments 
an important thing in his life, so that they become a part of him. 
_ Then, later, he takes these things which he has rightly built into 
his life and rightly cherished and gives up a most valued part of 
_ them. His nakedness is all the more stark in that it comes upon him 
later in life, after he has become accustomed to being clothed in 
_ the warm first place in the love of his children. The making of the 
_ series of best choices, by which a parent relinquishes gradually that 
warm first place, and allows the child to direct his first love and 
interest elsewhere, is perhaps the most vital element in the spiritual 
_ progress of the parent. This is our test. This is our great oppor- 
tunity for the denial of self which Christ demands. 
_ All along this spiritual path that leads married people to God, 
_ the making of the best decisions is, or should be, a co-operative 
_ matter. When husband and wife have the same serious purpose of 
- choosing always the best, their deliberation together as to what 
these decisions are to be, and their encouragement of one another 
_ when the carrying out of the decisions is hard (relying always on 
the great spiritual power of the Sacrament of Matrimony) — all 
~ this produces a wonderful comradeship and a wonderful strength, 
and enables both partners to do what neither could otherwise do. 
In this way, in a very true sense, the husband sanctifies the wife and 


-the wife sanctifies the husband. 
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I WANT TO SEE GOD, by P. Marie-Eugene, O.C.D., 
Fides Publishing Association, Chicago, 549 pp., $5.75 


I AM A DAUGHTER OF THE CHURCH, by P. Marie- 
Eugene, O.C.D., 


Fides Publishing Association, Chicago, 667 pp., $6.75 


A group of teachers and university folk wanted help in the interior 
life, particularly the Carmelite way of prayer. They went to P. Marie- — 
Eugene and prevailed upon him to take them over the whole course of 
interior development and progress to perfection. That is how I Want 
to See God and I Am a Daughter of the Church came to be written. 
They are an answer to a need. 

Translated from the French, these books form a thesaurus of Teresian 
and Joannine teaching. They are written against the background of the 
Interior Castle (Book of the Mansions), St. Teresa’s most mature work. 

The prayer life and spiritual growth of the first three mansions are 
treated in I Want to See God, whereas I Am a Daughter of the Church 
takes up the developments of the last four mansions. But this is no mere 
repetition of the Interior Castle. It is rather a digest of Carmelite doctrine, 
‘drawing not only from the works of St. Teresa of Avila, but from St. 
John of the Cross and from St. Therese of Lisieux as well. The subtitle 
calls it a “Practical Synthesis of Carmelite Spirituality,” and it is all 
of that. 

We might expect Father Marie-Eugene to present a rather one-sided 
picture of the spiritual life, favoring the contemplative over the active. 
But the author has inherited from the great Mother of Carmel one of her 
most distinctive traits — balanced judgment. He favors neither one side 
nor the other; condemns overemphasis on either side; and shows the 
beauty of both contemplative and active elements as they are combined 
in the plan of God. The last chapter of I Am a Daughter of the Church 
in a most refreshing and logical manner treats of this particular problem 
of the Martha-Mary aspect of the spiritual life. 

This down-to-earth presentation of the teachings of the great Carmelite 
masters of the spiritual life will be welcome to all. Written for sincere 
and intelligent laymen technical language is reduced to a minimum with- 
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_ out however detracting from the theological and psychological soundness 
_ of the principles explained. 

' Decidedly contrary to the expressed opinion of some reviewers the 
second book I Am a Daughter of the Church will bring no harm to any 
‘such intelligent and sincere person, lay or religious. Even the Catechism 
is a stumbling block for those lacking common sense. 

__ These books for the first time in the English language give us, without 
distracting deviations, a clear and comprehensive picture of the gradual 
and progressive development of holiness as it actually happens in prac- 
tically each and every soul God brings to perfection. For this reason these 
_ books will become the constant companions of spiritual directors. For 
_ these directors the diagram of Teresian spirituality on the inside front 
cover of each book is a very handy reference device. 

Translations of such books as these are a heavy task, especially since 
_ the meaning of the original must be rendered as exactly as possible. 
Therefore, a word of commendation is due Sister Verda Clare, C.S.C., 
for even undertaking this task. A word of praise also to Fides Publishing 
Association for giving this synthesis of not merely Carmelite but the 
_ truly Christian spirituality to the English-speaking world. 

4 Father Gabriel, O.C.D., Boston, Mass. 


_ CHRIST IN OUR TIME, by Raoul Plus, S.J.; translated by 
Elizabeth Belloc, 


The Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 105 pp., $2.25 


One of the weird paradoxes in a modern society apathetic to true 
religion is the failure of those who profess Christianity to understand the 
_ basic nature of a Christian life. If the full depth of a life of faith were 
comprehended and lived by Christian adherents, we would not be so 
fearful of a continuing de-Christianization of our world. Since that 
strange day when Martin Luther tacked his list of theses on the cathedral 
door in Wittenburg, we have beat the air attempting to select a villain 
responsible for the lessening influence of religion in life — the Reformers, 
_ the French revolutionaries, the new science, psychoanalysis, technology: 
all these, at one time or another, have been the object of our condemna- 
_ tion. Perhaps, in fairness, we might bring the finger of accusation to bear 
upon ourselves: we have failed the cause of religion by our inability 
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to grasp and live the full significance of the Gospel teachings. We have 
been surface Catholics; we have never struck out for the full depths 
of our faith. If we had, the twentieth century might have turned out 
vastly different. 

Father Raoul Plus’s latest book, Christ in Our Time, is an articulate 
plea for all — priests and laity alike — to live a true Christian life as it is _ 
delineated in the Gospels and St. Paul's Epistles. He rightly maintains 
that we have been afraid (and perhaps, in some instances, unable) to 
teach the full meaning of the life of sanctifying grace. The truth of our 
incorporation in Christ is unknown to all but a select initiate. The basic 
reality of the sacraments escapes those upon whom they are daily worked. 
Why, Father Plus reasons, should we deprive Catholics at large of the 
truths of dogma when the very fabric of their life should be interlaced 
with dogmatic principles? 

This, therefore, is a handbook for presenting the staggering Gospel and 
Pauline truths to the laity. Perhaps its original title, Comment Presenter — 
le Christ @ Notre Temps (How to Present Christ to Our Time), gives a 
clearer indication of the scope of this short work. Its message is addressed 
to priests, catechists, educators, workers in Catholic Action, and all who 
would make religion a vital factor in their lives. 

It is the author's wish to see the practical implications of the dogmatic 
tract on divine grace taught to all. He does not feel that this would 
present insurmountable difficulties—or any real difficulties at all, for 
that matter; on the contrary he opines that this procedure would be 
readily received by a dogma-hungry laity. He writes: “Perhaps the hour 
will come in which we will see His Kingdom increase. But how can one 
hope for that hour by keeping only for a few specially chosen souls the 
pith of this most fundamental and regenerating dogma? The woman at 
the well of Samaria, the dock labourers at Ephesus, the merchants of 
Corinth who listened to St. Paul—none of them were exceptionally 
learned. Christianity is not an esoteric religion for the purely intellectual — 
types: it is a religion for everybody” (p. 17). 

His concept of a true follower of Christ is vivid and refreshing — so 
much unlike the flat caricature of the religious man we conceive in our 
imagination. “So many of the faithful, often including ourselves, think 
that to be a Christian means to submit passively. We shut ourselves up 
in a narrow stoicism, performing all that religion exacts of us under 
pain of sin, trying to scrape through at the least possible spiritual 
expense. . . . Is this Christianity? No, a thousand times, no! A true 
Christian should be a flame, a spirited force beyond compare, a ferment- 
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_ ing leaven in the heavy dough. A Christian should be one who always 
_ looks beyond the existing situation to a far nobler possibility; one who 
is never satisfied with what has been accomplished, who rejects all 
stagnation, and who thirsts with desire for the full coming of the King- 
_ dom of God” (p. 70). 
__ His thought is challenging. Elsewhere he writes: “.. . but the faithful 
_ need to be shown Christ rather than just have Him proved to them. This 
_ constitutes a really serious gap, or lack, in Christian teaching. Much more 
than knowing about the exterior actions of Christ, Christians need to 
know what was in the depths of His Soul. Whence springs that spirit 
_ which was truly His — that spirit which was Himself throughout all the 
multiplicity of His actions? In their own lives people do not have to 
reproduce what Christ actually did. Indeed, that would be an utter im- 
_ possibility. What they are meant to reproduce is what Christ would 
have done if He were in their place, because they are an authentic and 
living continuation of Himself. This is what it means for the Christian 
to be Christ” (pp. 42-43). 
Father Plus’s book is divided into two sections: in the first he presents 
his eloquent plea for a full Christian life; in the second section he out- 
lines some practical methods for presenting this complete life to the laity. 
The latter section presents a series of clever techniques for applying 
_ the tenents of dogmatic theology to various areas of Catholic living — 
Mass attendance, apostolate, social contact, liturgy, sanctity. 
' After reading Christ in Our Time, one can only wish that Father 
Plus’s plan to re-Christianize society were put into action. It can be done, 
- though ... if we want it. To work then! . . . while we have the light. 


Father Peter-Thomas, O.C.D., Boston, Mass. 


ASPECTS OF THE CHURCH, by Yves de Montcheuil, S.J.; 
translated by Albert J. LaMothe, Jr., 


Fides Publishers Association, Chicago, 197 pp., $3.75 


Progress in prayer means for the soul a more perfect union with Christ 
and an ever.deeper understanding of the meaning of the Church. We 
learn that these two terms, Christ and the Church, are equal and con- 
vertible. We find new reasons for the different ways in which Christ 
presented the Church to the men and women to whom He first preached 
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the Gospel: He told them that the Church is a kingdom, a banquet, a ~ 
wedding feast, a city, a sheepfold, a vine, an organism, a body. We 
realize that no one figure can exhaust the riches of the supernatural 
institution which not only directs our life but which communicates 
life to us. 

To help us to understand the place that the Church should have in 
our lives, Yves de Montcheuil, S.J., prepared the lectures that form the 
basis of Aspects of the Church. The choice of title is felicitous: This 
book is not an exhaustive treatise on the Church. Written more than ten 
years ago, the author did not have the help afforded by the papal 
encyclicals whose lapidary formulae are now classic in ecclesiology. — 
But this study is solidly documented with the teachings of the Fathers 
of the Church whom the author knew well and quotes convincingly. 
Because of his death at the hands of the Gestapo in 1944, these pages 
are incomplete, yet they will bring to many readers new discoveries 
and enrichment. They will help souls to see that it is not enough to be — 
in the Church. We must be of the Church. 

To see things fairly, Chesterton tells us, we must see them, as it © 
were, for the first time. There must be a freshness in our approach, a 
freedom from all prejudice and the dullness of the long familiar. To 
see things clearly, Chesterton continues, we must see them whole. This, 
Father de Montcheuil enables us to do in the twelve chapters of his 
thoughtful book. He explores the nature of the Church, her problems, 
her origin, her interior life, her catholicity, her holiness, her hierarchy, 
her relation to those who are not visibly united with her, her position 
in the temporal order, and her mission. Perhaps this final chapter is one 
of the most important of the book. Not all souls realize that the creative 
plan is essentially dynamic. Missionaries “go forth” in obedience to — 
Christ's command, not only to save individual souls but also to bring 
about the universal establishment of the Church. The law of growth is 
the law of life in the Church as well as in each soul. Aspects of the 
Church will help souls to grow and will fill them with the desire to 
share their new-found knowledge with others. 

A word of praise must be given to Albert J. LaMothe’s smooth trans- 
lation and to Clarence E. Giese’s bold and meaningful jacket. It is to be 
regretted that there is no table of contents and no index. 


Mother Kathryn Sullivan 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
Purchase, N. Y. 
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‘THE HANDMAID OF THE LORD, by Adrienne von Speyr; 
translated by Alexander Dru, 


David McKay Co., New York, 186 pp. 


Living as we do in an age of Mary, an age, moreover, when that love 
and interest in her has become articulate, it is a testimony to the vitality 
of Scripture studies that book after book, studies of Mary, appear on 
the literary scene each one unique in its consideration of her life as 
revealed in the Scripture, each one dynamic in its modern application. 

The Handmaid of the Lord by Adrienne von Speyr is such a book. 

._ Mary’s life, her earthly mission as Mother of God, her eternal mission 
as Mother of Christendom, are viewed by the author always in the light 
of her fiat —her assent to the angel. Since it is only by understanding 
_her assent that Mary’s life takes on form and meaning, the author aptly 
expresses the concept thus: “That one all-embracing act (her fiat) 
not only gathers everything together, accompanies her throughout her 
life, illuminates each move, lends meaning to every situation, but also 
confers on her the grace to understand it.” Viewed in such light, those 
incidents between Mother and Son that ordinarily give rise to questions 
_—the loss in the Temple, the marriage at Cana, Christ’s rejection of 
_ Mary before the crowds —seem to the author to be a deliberate for- 
saking on the part of Christ of His Mother so that she might live in the 
expectation of His Passion. 
In giving herself to the wholeness of God, Mary at the same time 
accepted a threefold mission toward God, toward man, and finally toward 
herself. Mary’s momentous renunciation of self could have had no other 
_ fruit than co-operation with grace. 

Poised uniquely as she was between the Old and the New Covenants, 
our Lady set the perfect example of a creature conscious of his mission 
or of God’s will in his regard. “To live according to the new law means 
only to take one’s grace as given for one’s mission and not to use it for 
one’s purpose, living off it and enriching oneself through it indiscreetly. 
The first portion of her mission Mary accepted in her assent to the Holy 
Spirit; a second facet, that of participating in the redemptive suffering 
of her Son, she received from the Holy Spirit through Simeon; finally, 
though the death of Jesus brought to an end her mission toward Him, 
it introduced her to a third one, that of Mother of Christendom. 
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The author sees our Lady constantly drawing the thread of her “Yes” 
through the tapestry of her life, death, and assumption, and even 
through the unfinished portion yet being worked as Mother of Chris- 
tendom. The mystical implications of that assent continued from the 
Annunciation to Golgotha. Then Easter became another Annunciation 
and Pentecost another Nativity wherein she began a new and unending» 
mission. Mary’s death and assumption mark the beginning of her 
eternal “Yes” which is hindered only by our earthly “No.” 

The reader may follow one or several developments in The Handmaid 
of the Lord, thanks to the author’s facile pen, but more to her deep 
penentration of the New Testament. Besides presenting an appreciation 
of the impact of her fiat, the author keeps constantly before the mind 
of the reader Mary’s position as Mother of the Church and Bride of 
the Holy Spirit. She also develops a reverent evaluation of both the 
religious and married states: the first seen in the light of the eucharistic — 
suffering to which Jesus invited Mary and John at the foot of the cross; — 
the second by a consideration of our Lady’s betrothal and espousal to 
St. Joseph. However the dominant purpose of the book is to re-establish 
for the Christian in some measure his concrete relation with God. Our 
lives do not parallel Mary’s in depth and intimacy with Christ, obviously, 
but from a serious meditation upon Mary’s eternal assent to every and — 
all the needs or missions that God had for her, a true posture for 
the Christian soul may easily be deduced. It is not a difficult lesson 
to read — that the first Christian word which was our Lady’s “Yes” should 
also be the keystone of our being. Yet it is not without regret that we — 
recognize the truth of the author’s words when she writes: “The failure 
of the Christian mission is always due to the feeling that one is certain 
of its nature and can make use of it according to one’s own sweet will.” 


Sister M. Fanchon, C.S.J., Milton, Mass. 


LEND ME YOUR HANDS, by Bemard F. Meyer, M.M., 
Fides Publishers, Chicago, 235 pp., $3.50 
No wonder Archbishop Cushing ordered 1000 copies to distribute 


among the leaders of the lay apostolate groups in his archdiocese! 
Read it once and you will, at least, be constrained to discard as un- 


_ the earth. 
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“serviceable your old selfish and complacent ideas about your faith, your 
religion. 


You will push back the horizons of your care and solicitude — back 
far enough to embrace the universe. You will break open the narrow 
circle of interest and concern that confined you to the petty problems 


of the I, the My, and the Mine. You will begin to worry about the vast 
issues of the world like the everlasting struggle between Christ and 
Satan, between the Church and the evil forces of the world. You will 


begin to feel, as you should, responsible for the whole world. You will 
want to think and pray and act in such a way that you will facilitate the 


_ salvation of all souls. 


Read this book twice and you will know how to carry out unstintingly 


an effective kind of Catholic action that will save souls. It is all spelled 
out here clearly and cogently by a veteran missionary of Maryknoll, who 
has had abundant experience in the apostolic field, from China to the 


U.S.A. In this eminently practical book, Father Meyer writes about what 
he himself has done or has seen tried successfully. He indicates precisely 


the most appropriate and efficient kind of activity for the individual 


apostle, for the family, the parish, the neighborhood community. He 


strongly recommends the use of apostolic groups, especially those of 
the Christian Family Movement, the Legion of Mary, the Young Chris- 
- tian Workers, and similar organizations. 7 


“If five per cent of our Catholics each made one convert each year, 


. the number in this country would be 1,500,000 annually instead of the 
_ present 120,000. America could be converted in forty years.” Statements 
_ like that will induce readers to think and act with new vigor. 


Let me quote: “St. Pope Pius X once asked a group of Roman Car- 


dinals, relates Dom Chautard in The Soul of the Apostolate: “What is 


the great need of the Church of God today?’ In succession they answered: 
More churches; more schools; more use of the press. 
“‘No, said the Vicar of Christ. “Give me, in every parish, a handful of 
laymen — alert, well informed, devoted — and I will change the face of 
The dawn of this day when the Vicar of Christ can change the face of 
the earth depends upon the rapidity with which enough men rally 
around Christ and radiate Him personally in their specific walks of life. 
Lend Me Your Hands will certainly be a gigantic leap in this direction, 


_ if it is read. It certainly ought to be. 


Father William, O.C.D., Boston, Mass. 
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HUMAN ASCENT, by Louis J. Lebret, O.P.; translated by 
Robert and Martha Faulkaber; illustrated by Clarence 
E. Giese, 


Fides Publishers, Chicago, 122 pp. 


This is a small book, with paper cover. You can carry it in your: 
pocket and read it on the bus like the man I saw the other day. 

The book is profound. It notes the spiritual and temporal dimensions: 
of the universe and establishes man’s position at the apex because he: 
transcends all material reality by his ability to know and love. 

Man achieves the pinnacle of all human achievements by his union: 
with God. Only thus can he fulfill himself, master the world, and be: 
utterly free. 

The history of humanity is not a story of consistent growth and. 
triumph. It is marred by recurrent failure and degradation. “Man, 
capable of truth and goodness, is trapped by his goods and his knowl- 
edge. He becomes lost in his possessions and his science. In spite of 
incontestable success, humanity as a whole left to itself, fails.” 

The nineteenth- and twentieth-century effort of man to refind himself 
led to some horrendous aberrations: the revolt of Nietzsche, Marxian 
humanism, the anarchist attempt, existentialism. 

In Christ alone does man find himself, achieve his very best self, 
at the same time remaining perfectly free. In Christ man rises from 
“being less” than himself to his “whole being” and is led, while leading 
the universe, to the fullness of value. 

“In the heart of the world, the Christian must say ‘yes’ to truth and 
constructive effort and ‘no’ to error and destructive effort. He must 
take a position, commit himself. On all the fronts of human progress, 
he must choose the most efficacious means for solving problems, because 
he loves man.” 

This is a book on Christian Humanism, with practical and far-reach- 
ing ramifications, It is the only kind of humanism that can save the world. 

The author is a Dominican priest, who founded the study center, 
Economics and Humanism in 1940. Since then Father Lebret has studied 
Sars and social structures in Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, and 
the U. S. 


Father William, O.C.D. 
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